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SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN IQ 


Harotp E. Jones’ 
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In one of the earliest of the University of 
Iowa reports on the effect of preschool at- 
tendance upon mental growth, Wellman (11) 
called attention to a favorable IQ change 
among nursery school children when tested 
in the fall and retested approximately six 
months later; a similar change was not ob- 
served when the spring tests were compared 
with subsequent measurements after a sum- 
mer interval. These results were based chiefly 
on the Kuhlmann revision of the Binet for 
ages up to three-and-a-half years, and on 
the Stanford revision at older ages. Among 
45 children first tested in the fall, an average 
gain of 9.9 IQ points was recorded in a 
spring retest; a small change of less than a 
point occurred in the ensuing summer, but 
the second winter interval was marked by a 
further gain of five points. When the data 
were combined for all cases with at least one 
fall and one spring testing, an average IQ gain 
of 7.8 was shown in fall-to-spring records for 
310 pairs of tests; on the other hand, from 
spring-to-fall a slight average loss occurred, 
in a total of 193 pairs of tests. The same 
material appeared in a further report (12) 
in which IQ’s were transformed into per- 
centile scores; the fall-to-spring gain was 
reported as statistically significant. 

A number of criticisms have been leveled 
at the statistical procedures in these studies, 
particularly as to the methods used in com- 
bining results from different tests, the av- 
eraging of percentile scores, and the computa- 
tion of reliability indices for averages in 
which the same individuals are represented 
repeatedly (10). These technical objections, 
however, do not succeed in overcoming such 
data as those presented in Table 1, in which 


1 The computations for this study were made by Ada P. 
Jorgensen and Luana B. Schrader, with the assistance of the 
rsonnel of Works P Administration Official Project 


rogress 
0. 665-08-3-30. Acknowledgment is due to Dr. H. S. 
Conrad for suggestions concerning statistical procedures. 


Institute of Child Welfare 


TABLE I 
SEASONAL CHANGES IN IQ 
(From Wellman’) 


Fall-to-Spring Spring-to-Fall 
Tests N Av.gain N Av. gain 
1st vs 2nd__. 152 9 31 3 
2nd vs 8rd_.. 39 7 100 —2 
8rd vs 4th... 76 6 27 —5 
4th vs 5th... 18 8 28 —-1 
5th vs 6th... 20 4 6 --4 


1In the absence of tabular data in the original 
study, the values in this table were determined, to 
the nearest integer, from Figure 6 in reference 11. 


Wellman’s results are subdivided according 
to the order of testing. 

The reader will wish to know whether the 
fall-to-spring gain, taking account of sign, is 
reliably greater than the spring-to-fall gain, 
for the several comparisons in Table 1. This 
seems doubtful, and no reliability data are 
furnished. It would be surprising, however, 
if consistent differences of this order were to 
appear solely as a result of sampling errors 
or of errors of measurement. The differences, 
while perhaps not fully convincing, never- 
theless canngt be lightly dismissed. 

Wellman’s explanation of her findings has 
emphasized the effects of nursery school at- 
tendance. If we allow for vacation periods 
and absences, it is probable that the fall-to- 
spring group had an average of about four 
months of school attendance, while the 
spring-to-fall group had an average of be- 
tween six weeks and three months, according 
to whether or not they attended a summer 
session. Could so small a difference in at- 
tendance be responsible for the IQ differ- 
ences which have been noted? In a subse- 
quent article, Wellman (13) supported her 
argument by comparing seasonal changes for 
(a) 34 children not in preschool and (b) 
matched records from 404 preschool cases; 
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the matching was on the basis of age, allow- 
ing a variation of one year, and of IQ, 
allowing a variation of 10 points. From fall 
to spring, the preschool data showed a gain 
from an average IQ of 120.1 to an average 
IQ of 127.1. The non-preschool cases showed 
a loss in the same period (120 to 116.1). 

Recognizing the need for a larger number 
of non-preschool cases to use in this com- 
parison, Lodge (7) conducted a study in 
Cleveland, Ohio, among 171 children who 
were tested with the Stanford-Binet four 
times at six-month intervals, from three-and- 
a-half to five years of age. 

Table 2 presents a portion of Lodge’s 
results, for months most comparable to 
Wellman’s study. 


TABLE II 
SEASONAL CHANGES IN IQ 
(Cleveland, Ohio. Adapted from Lodge (7) ) 


Fall-to-Spring Spring-to-Fall 
IQ IQ 


Ages 
N gain N gain 
3% to 4____- 27-28 7.2 28-29 —1.7 
4 to4%_._ 64-61 2.2 61-64 — .4 
41% to 5____- 29-29 2.4 64-64 —1.2 


The “fall” tests, in the above table were 
given at birthdays or half-birthdays in 
August, September or October; the “spring” 
tests in February, March and April. 

Although no differences are statistically 
significant, in each instance they are con- 
sistent with the earlier data of Wellman. 
Impressed by this agreement, he concluded, 


“... The data demonstrate two points 
but do not differentiate between them: 
either early spring is.the most favorable 
time for testing and early autumn the 
least favorable; or mental growth as re- 
flected in the test scores is accelerated in 
late autumn and retarded in late spring. 
These results are not inconsistent with 
previous studies that have tended to sup- 
port the view as to constancy of the IQ. 
The present findings instead of contradict- 
ing the notion of constancy actually indi- 
cate that the variation ordinarily expected 
may be somewhat reduced if the seasonal 
factor is held constant—if the children are 
tested at the same time each year.” 


Lodge’s sample, of superior socio-economic 
status, was described as not receiving the 
benefits of preschool attendance as a group, 
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and as not being selected on the basis of 
preschool experience. The reader is left with 
the uneasy feeling that an unstated propor- 
tion of these cases consisted of nursery school 
children; while Lodge is inclined to reject an 
explanation of the results in terms of nursery 
school influence, his data would be more 
readily interpretable if the preschool and 
non-preschool cases were clearly segregated. 

The first part of the present study deals 
with 469 pairs of tests’ of children between 
two and five years of age, in attendance at 
the Institute of Child Welfare nursery school 
(Berkeley, California). Two hundred seventy- 
four of the test pairs involve a testing in the 
fall compared with a retest approximately six 
months later in the spring; the mean IQ gain 
was 4.6 points. The remaining 195 test pairs 
involve a spring-to-fall sequence, and show a 
mean IQ gain of 1.6 points. While these 
results are suggestive, it is not feasible to com- 
pute critical ratios because the same individu- 
als are represented in more than one pair of 
tests. To control this factor, and also to 
allow for differential effects which may oc- 
cur in relation to the amount of previous 
test practice, the data have been subdivided 
as shown in Table 3 and in Figure 1. 

As is usually found, Table 3 exhibits IQ 
gains which are greatest in the first as com- 
pared with the second test and which tend 
to diminish thereafter; this is to be expected 
if the initial experience with tests leads to 
an improvement through adaptation. 


1See reference 6, p. 214, and footnote on P. 209, for a 
discussion of tests used and the method for transform- 
ing raw scores for each test into comparable measures. 
Although the various tests involved considerable overlapping 
as to content, the precaution was taken to distribute tests 
in such a way that seasonal differences could not be 
attributed to variations in the instruments of measurement. 


COMPARISON of 469 Pairs of Tests 
(Nursery Schoo! Cases) 


Fall—+Spring 
Spring Fall 


LQ gains Critical Ratios N 
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TABLE III 
SEASONAL CHANGES IN IQ 


(University of California, Nursery School Cases) 


Fall-to-Spring Spring-to-Fall 

N IQ Gain C. R.! N IQ Gain C.R 

120 5.9 6.4 42 5.1 2.9 

4 4.4 2.9 85 2.2 2.3 

te 66 4.5 4.2 24 1.4 1.2 

Pairs of Subsequent Tests__-_-___-- 48 1.3 1.2 44 1 m 
Mean C. A. at the 1st test: Fall-to-Spring, 35.6 Months 
Spring-to-Fall, 34.8 Months 


1 In testing the significance of the difference the formula used is 


oditt =4/ om? + — om, om, 


The fall-to-spring gains are significant for 
the first through the fourth test, while the 
spring-to-fall gains are significant only for 
the first to the second. The differences in 
the critical ratios are of course small, but as 
in the Wellman and Lodge data a consistent 
tendency can be noted for greater gains to 
occur during the fall-to-spring interval. This 
is not to be explained in terms of sampling 
differences, since substantially the same 
groups are involved in rotation in the first 
two fall-spring and spring-fall pairs of 
comparisons. 

If the question is raised as to the role of 
nursery school attendance in these findings, 
two preliminary approaches can be made to 
an answer. It is possible to subdivide all 
spring-to-fall groups in terms of whether or 
not they attended nursery school during six 
weeks of the summer interval. The results 
are given in Table 4. 

With these smaller groups, the IQ changes, 
although generally positive, are not statis- 


tically significant, nor do they generally 
favor the nursery school group. It should be 
pointed out that the “comparison group” 
has had nursery school experience in the 
regular session; this would tend to reduce 
differences that might otherwise be found. 
Moreover, since the policy has been to test 
children near their annual and six-month 
birthdays, rather than precisely at the end 
of the spring term and the beginning of the 
fall term, some nursery school attendance is 
included in all spring-to-fall intervals. More 
suitable for the present purpose is the com- 
parison of seriatim records for children who 
have left nursery school, with those who have 
continued in school. Table 5 gives the mean 
IQs for 58 children who received four suc- 
cessive tests, in comparison with 13 who re- 
ceived the same number of tests but left 
school after the third test. 

Table 6 presents similar data for 30 
nursery school children receiving five con- 


TABLE IV 


IQ CHANGES (SPRING-TO-FALL) IN RELATION TO SUMMER SESSION 
NURSERY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Grou Comparison Group 

N ain C.R. 

First vs. Second 18 2.6 24 4.6 2.0 
Second vs. Third Test_-_._._.--- 39 2.2 1.3 46 1.8 1.6 
Pairs of Subsequent Tests__- 22 —.6 —.6 46 1.1 

TABLE V 
MEAN IQs For Two Groups WITH Four CONSECUTIVE TESTS 

School Group------.--.-.-.------- 58 109.0 117.0 120.2 123.8 
Toup ving Schoo] after Third Semester - - 13 109.6 114.3 115.9 121.1 
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TABLE VI 


MEAN IQs For Two Groups WITH FIVE CONSECUTIVE TESTS 


Nursery School 
Group Leaving School after Third 
Semester 


secutive tests, and for 9 children leaving 
school after the third test. 


Tables 5 and 6 do not present data with 
reference to seasonal variation. They tend to 
show, however, that IQ gains occur in the 
same way whether or not children are in 
nursery school. Other evidence analyzed in 
reference (6) has indicated that IQ gains, 
when they occur in this sample, must be at- 
tributed to factors other than nursery school 
attendance. 


We may now turn to evidence on seasonal 
variation in groups which have had no 
nursery school attendance at any time. The 
Guidance Study of the Institute of Child 
Welfare consists of 126 children who were 
tested, under the direction of Dr. J. W. 
Macfarlane, with California Preschool Sched- 
ules I or II* at 21 and 24 months (average 
age 23 months) and at 30, 36, 42, and 
48 months. From this sample, which was 
originally selected as representative of chil- 
dren born in Berkeley during 1928 and the 
first half of 1929, cases were taken who had 
their first tests in September, October, and 
November, and a second test at the age of 
30 months in the following spring. Similarly, 
cases were selected who had their first tests 
in March, April or May, and a second test 
in the fall. No children with nursery school 
experience were included. Table 7 presents 
IQ changes for this sample, which on the 
whole are smaller than for the more highly 
selected sample in Table 3. None of the 
changes are statistically significant, except 
for the fall-to-spring group between the ages 
of 42 and 48 months.? Caution must be ob- 
served in drawing conclusions from this 
material as to seasonal variations; in three 


out of four comparisons the obtained change 


is greater for the fall-to-spring group, but in 
only one of these is the difference reliably 
greater. (The C. R. is 3.19 for the difference 
in gains at 42 to 48 months). 

1See reference 8 for a description of these tests. 


?No critical ratio was computed for the “all ages’? com- 


» in this the same individuals occur more 
than once. 


1 


2 3 


5 


108.6 117.1 121.7 122.5 123.1 


115.1 118.0 123.7 123.8 


TABLE VII 
SEASONAL CHANGES IN IQ 
(Guidance Study, Non-Nursery School Cases) 


Fall to Spring Spring to Fall 
Ages IQ IQ 
N Gains N Gains 
238 to 30 
Months... 16 2.5 31 1.5 
30 to 36 
Months... 33 2.3 18 
36 to 42 
Months... 17 —1.8 25 
42 to 48 
Months... 22 8.0 13 .8 
AllAges... 88 3.0 87 


One other source of evidence is available, 
from a sample of Berkeley children tested 
from early infancy by Dr. Nancy Bayley (1). 
Twenty-four of these cases were tested in 
the spring months (March, April or May) 
at the age of either 24 or 30 months, and 
six months later (at the ages of 30 and 36 
months) were tested in September, October 
or November. The tests were repeated at 
six-month intervals to the ages of 54 and 60 
months. The California Preschool Schedules 
I or II were used, and the raw scores trans- 
formed into sigma scores (see reference (1) ) 
to eliminate effects of test practice. Since all 
of these cases had been tested at the In- 
stitute from early infancy under the same 
external conditions and by the same ex- 
aminer, it may be assumed that the influ- 
ence of extraneous variabies in the procedure 
was reduced to a minimum. Table 8 presents 
results from this sample, based on a total 
of ro1 pairs of tests. 

Four comparisons are possible, in Table 8, 
for sequential spring-fall and fall-spring 
changes; in each of these the difference is 
in favor of the fall-spring period, the value 
of the difference being on an average .23 
of the S. D. of the distribution of the total 
group from which these cases were drawn. 
The average sigma score for two spring 
testings is .115, for three fall testings — .12. 
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TABLE VIII 


MENTAL SIGMA SCORE CHANGES IN RELATION 
To SEASON 


(Berkeley Growth Study, Non-Nursery 
School Cases) 


N Change 
Spring to Fall 
(24 to 30 mo. 21 —.10 
30 to 36 mo.) 
Fall to Spring 
(80 to 36 mo. 21 
36 to 42 mo.) 
Spring to Fall 
(36 to 42 mo. 19 
42 to 48 mo.) 
Fall to Spring 
(42 to 48 mo. 19 
48 to 54 mo.) 
Spring to Fall 
(48 to 54 mo. 21 
54 to 60 mo.) 


+.01 
—.10 
+.22 


—.16 


The foregoing differences are not statis- 
tically significant. However, in view of 
similar findings in other Berkeley samples, 
and the agreement of the California results 
with those previously reported from Iowa 
and Ohio, it is clear that we cannot dismiss 
the hypothesis of seasonal variation as 
wholly unfounded. 

One limitation of the material thus far 
discussed is the size of the interval between 
tests; if, for example, climatic factors are 
assumed to have some effect upon mental 
functioning as expressed in intelligence tests, 
it would be helpful if a further analysis 
could be based on monthly rather than “fall- 
to-spring” vs. “spring-to-fall” retests. The 
literature on physical growth includes a 
number of references in which such an 
analysis has been made. With regard to 
weight, for example, Marshall (9) has sum- 
marized ten studies, eight of which reported 
a seasonal variation, with maximal growth 
in the fall and minimal changes in winter 
and spring. Representative of these is the 
investigation by Whitacre (14) who showed, 
for various white, negro and Mexican groups 
in Texas, an average weight increase in 
October amounting to from 11.3 per cent to 
16.3 per cent of the yearly growth, while in 
April the increase was only from 1.4 per cent 
to 6.4 per cent of the yearly growth. Emerson 
(2) has concluded that such variations are 
not a basic expression of growth rhythms, but 
represent rather the influence of unfavorable 
conditions, such as infections (particularly 
respiratory infections) which have a greater 
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incidence in the winter. It is also possible that 
conditions associated with a greater degree of 
outdoor life in the summer, with exposure to 
sunlight and perhaps nutritional differences, 
may have a stimulating effect upon growth. 
The physiological expression of such effects, 
as in body weight, would be noted only after 
a time lag of one or more months. It is con- 
ceivable that such factors would also exert 
an influence upon the central nervous system, 
either directly or as an outcome of improved 
general physical condition; the resulting 
changes in mental functioning might appear 
after a time lag not necessarily of the same 
duration as that observed for growth in body 
weight. Among children between the ages of 
two and seven years, Honzik and Jones (3) 
have shown a small degree of positive cor- 
relation between mental scores and physical 
measures (weight and height) and also be- 
tween gains in mental scores and gains in 
physical measures. This relationship depends 
partly upon socio-economic factors, but is 
not wholly eliminated when a socio-economic 
index is partialled out. If the hypothesis is 
offered that the mental-physical relationship 
involves, in part, a seasonal reference, the 
data should be analyzed to determine whether 
the maximal seasonal change in IQ falls in 
some observable relation to the maximal 
changes which have been noted for physical 
measures. 

In the absence of mental scores for tests 
administered at monthly intervals, a possible 
recourse is to compute the amount of IQ 
change for each month by means of a 
fractionated moving average. 


Following is an example of this proce- 
dure. Thirty Guidance Study cases were 
tested in the month of September, and re- 
tested in March with an average gain of 
3.0 IQ points. This gain was credited to 
each month in the period from September 
15 to March 15, on the assumption of an 
even rate of growth within the six-month 
period. Similar calculations were made for 
cases tested in October and re-tested in 
April, etc.; since each month was repre- 
sented repeatedly in these calculations, it 
was possible to determine an average gain 
for each month. The same procedure was 
used with Lodge’s data, except that a 
somewhat coarser smoothing was made 
necessary by the fact that his results were 
reported not according to the month of 


testing but for groups of three months. 
Because of the lack of detailed data, com- 
parisons could not be made with the 
Wellman study. 


Table 9, and, for the Berkeley data, 
Figure 2, exhibit the result of this analysis. 
The similarity between the two arrays of 
monthly values can be expressed in terms 
of a rank-order correlation of .87. 


LQ. CHANGE BY MONTHS 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June 


Fic. 2. 
TABLE IX 
IQ GAINS BY MONTH 
Berkeley Cleveland 

Data Data 
. 36 .14 
.31 .01 
. 23 —.12 
—.24 
.16 —.26 
13 —.16 


The Cleveland maximum is seen to be in 
October and November, the Berkeley maxi- 
mum in November and December. Likewise, 
the Cleveland minimum, dipping into nega- 
tive values, is in April and May, the Berkeley 
minimum in May and June. If the slight dis- 
placements between the two series have any 
significance as regards climatic effects, one 
might speculate that the greater inter- 
monthly range in Cleveland is related to a 
greater range of climatic differences; that 
the more rapid decrement in Cleveland fol- 
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lowing the month of November is related to 
more adverse conditions in the late fall and 
early winter; and that the Berkeley lag in 
reaching a peak value is related to the fact 
that the peak of summer weather and the 
onset of contrasting “fall” or “winter” 
weather are definitely later than in eastern 
localities. 

Lest this seem a heavy weight of conjec- 
ture resting upon what are, after all, small 
differences, it can be pointed out that the 
use of moving averages has necessarily re- 
sulted in lowering the values for maximum 
change and raising the values for minimum 
change. In the Berkeley data the results in- 
dicate (on the average) about three times 
the amount of change in November or De- 
cember as in June. This is almost certainly 
an understatement of the actual difference 
between these months. 


In computing Table 9, since no monthly 
differentials in IQ change could be as- 
sumed in advance, the original smoothing 
was necessarily conducted on the assump- 
tion of a constant rate of change within any 
given six-month period. But the values ob- 
tained in Table 9 in themselves make it 
possible to correct this assumption by first 
approximations to the true differentials; 
when this is done, a monthly weighting 
can be applied which will result in adjusted 
values constituting a second approxima- 
tion. For the Berkeley data this second 
approximation gives an average IQ gain 
of .44, .51 and .49 for November, Decem- 
ber and January respectively; and of .10, 
.o7, and .og for May, June and July 
respectively. 


The statement should be added that no 
statistical manipulation can provide a fully 
adequate substitute for short-interval re- 
tests; one purpose in reporting this analysis 
is to stimulate investigators, in different 
geographic areas, to conduct such re-tests 
under conditions which will adequately con- 
trol age and practice factors. 


SUMMARY 


1. From Institute of Child Welfare Nurs- 
ery School records, 469 pairs of intelligence 
tests were examined with reference to sea- 
sonal variations. Controlling age and prac- 
tice factors, it was found that IQ gains were 
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consistently although not reliably greater 
from fall-to-spring than from spring-to-fall. 
The average gain over the winter inter- 
val was 4.6 IQ points, over the summer 
interval 1.6. 


2. Two types of analysis led to discount- 
ing the effects of nursery school training in 
producing gains: (a) for the spring-to-fall 
interval, no consistent IQ changes were 
noted in relation to summer session nursery 
school attendance; (b) cumulative testing of 
nursery school cases showed a similar course 
of IQ change whether or not they remained 
in nursery school. 


3. 175 pairs of tests were examined from 
cumulative records of non-nursery school 
children with birthdays in fall or spring. At 
ages two to four years IQ gains were greater 
in fall-to-spring in three out of four com- 
parisons, but were reliably different in only 
one comparison. The average IQ gain was 
3.0 points fall-to-spring, .9 spring-to-fall. 

4. 1or pairs of tests were examined from 
a third sample of non-nursery school children 
cumulatively tested between the ages of two 
and five years. Differences were not reliable 
but were consistently in favor of the fall-to- 
spring interval, the difference averaging about 
one-quarter of a standard deviation, in four 
comparisons. 


5. From a series of 329 pairs of tests given 
at six-month intervals and representing all 
months of the year, the average IQ gain 
per month was computed. Months of greatest 
gain were November, December and Janu- 
ary; months of least gain were May, June 
and July. A similar pattern of IQ change 
was obtained in an analysis of data from 
Cleveland, Ohio, reported by Lodge (7). 

Because of the small magnitude and, for 
the most part, the statistical unreliability of 
the seasonal variations noted, it might appear 
justifiable to conclude that the evidence is 
negative as to the existence of such varia- 
tions in mental scores. On the other hand, 
if the results of the present study are added 
to those of Wellman and Lodge, we now 
have available nineteen comparisons of fall- 
to-spring vs. spring-to-fall IQ changes, in 
children of preschool age (see Tables 1, 2, 3, 
7, 8). These comparisons are based on a 
variety of preschool intelligence tests, and 
on five different samples in three widely 
separated localities. Eighteen of the nineteen 
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comparisons show a greater gain over the 
winter interval than over the summer 
interval. 


DISCUSSION 


Several alternative hypotheses can be con- 
sidered in interpreting these results. 


1. Hypothesis: The differences are due to 
a seasonal factor involving the manner in 
which the tests are administered and scored, 
or, in other words, a seasonal variation in 
the testers. 


It is very difficult to eliminate this possibil- 
ity. It is also difficult to take it very seriously, 
especially where results are based on a 
considerable number of expert examiners. 
Are we to assume, for example, that ex- 
aminers are more lenient in January than in 
April (see Table 9), or that for some reason 
they are able to elicit better cooperation in 
November than in May? 


2. Hypothesis: The effects noted, if real, 
are due to seasonal differences, of a transi- 
tory nature, in test performance. Such dif- 
ferences may rest upon some handicapping 
effect in spring and summer, some stimulat- 
ing effect in the fall and early winter. 


The influence of weather upon mental 
and physical efficiency has been discussed by 
Huntington (4, 5) with particular reference 
to such factors as mean temperature, changes 
in temperature, and the incidence of storms. 
In plotting curves for the output of factory 
operatives in Connecticut and Pittsburgh, 
the maximum was most frequently found in 
November; similar curves based on records 
from the southern states established a most 
frequent high point in December. These re- 
sults would seem to be in accord with those 
reported by Lodge and in the present study 
respectively, but an explanation of the pres- 
ent data in meteorological terms (i. e., in 
terms of weather conditions during the 
month in which the test occurs) cannot be 
regarded as adequate. 


Referring to Table 9, the effect of un- 
favorably low temperatures may possibly 
be seen in the Cleveland data, in the 
rapid decline from a maximum IQ gain in 
November; some additional factor, how- 
ever, would be necessary to explain the 
continuation of the decline into April and 
May. In Berkeley, where summer and 
winter mean temperatures differ by only 
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about 12° F., one would expect littie in- 
fluence from this factor. The stimulating 
effect of storms, as noted by Huntington, 
might seem to provide a partial explana- 
tion for the Berkeley data, since storms 
are prevalent during the period of maxi- 
mum IQ gains and absent during the 
period of minimum gains. The values in 
Table 9, however, show a very imperfect 
relationship to the incidence of storms, 
since the IQ gains tend to accelerate in 
the early autumn before the onset of 
storms, and fall off sharply in the late 
winter and early spring when storms are 
still frequent. Moreover, variations in this 
factor cannot explain the Iowa and Ohio 
results. 


No other climatic influences or combina- 
tions of factors have been suggested which 
appear to parallel in any way the observed 
changes in mental scores, if these are con- 
ceived solely as representing temporary vari- 
ations in efficiency. We are then led to the 
further alternative that the seasonal differ- 
ences are due less to environmental conditions 
at the time of the test than to factors which 
have operated over a period of time during 
the test interval. 


3. Hypothesis: The seasonal variations are 
related to intermediary differences in the 
child’s own activity associated with season. 
These activities may in the winter more than 
in the summer involve practice on tasks 
similar to the content of intelligence tests. 


-While this hypothesis carries some weight, 
it is difficult to see why, in these terms, the 
maximal transfer occurs in November and 
December rather than at the end of winter, 
when the effects of such activities have had 
a longer time in which to accumulate. 


4. Hypothesis: The results of this study 
indicate a seasonal variation in basic rates 
of mental growth, related to the seasonal 
changes previously established for growth in 
weight. The summer factors which favor and 
the winter factors which handicap mental 
and physical growth (see page 19-20) pro- 
duce effects not immediately noted; these 
effects become manifest after a time lag 
which varies for different functions. 


This is, of course, an environmental 
hypothesis. It remains to be determined 
whether the environmental effects associated 
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with season are in any degree controllable; 
whether, for example, the favorable effects 
can be promoted, the unfavorable effects pre- 
vented or compensated. In any event, it is 
not assumed that the variations due to such 
factors play more than a very minor role in 
determining individual differences in the 
pattern of mental growth. 
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John, aged_nine, approached me as I en- 


_tered a school last spring: “Mr. Witty, 
~would you like to rent a book?” Twenty 


comic magazines were displayed, and an at- 
tractive proposition was then set forth. For 
a very small sum, I could receive “Secret 
Service” or “Green Revenge’—original, 
colored comics which John and his friends 
would make. A slightly larger sum would en- 
title me to a special limited edition, de- 
signed and tailored apparently to suit my 


personality. 


I have observed over a considerable period 
of time various other manifestations of inter- 
est in the comics. In 1925-1927, Professor 
Lehman and I reported that “looking at the 
Sunday funny paper” was the play activity 
in which boys and girls of ages 8 to 15 en- 
gaged most frequently.* Interest in the 
comics has grown, it appears, during the en- 
suing period. One investigator states that 
80,000,000 Americans now read the Sunday 
supplement containing comics. In another 
study it was found that the average 
youngster in grades IV, V, and VI stated that 
he read twenty-three comic strips “all the 
time”.** Moreover, our newstands are sur- 
feited with comic books and magazines. 

Teachers and parents are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the extent to which chil- 
dren read the comics. Reactions to this ac- 
tivity are varied. Some persons look upon 
the situation with apprehension or marked 
disfavor. For example, Sterling North’s 
famous editorial in which he vigorously 
condemned the comics was favorably re- 
ceived and endorsed by many adults. In fact, 
some parent-teacher organizations promptly 
tabooed the sale of comics. In one locality 
in which this occurred, ingenious youngsters 
quickly developed “rental libraries” —their 
answer to their parents’ hasty prohibition. 

On the other hand, there are many adults 
who are undisturbed by the recent preoccu- 
pation of children with the comics. They look 
upon this activity as a product of many 


* Lehman, H. C., and Psychology of Play 
Activities. A. S. Barnes and Contes 
““Children’s 


** Hill, G. E., and Trent, iu 
Comic Strips.” Journal of educational Research, XXXIV, 
No. 1 (Sept. 1940), pp. 30-36. 
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conditions and factors in our culture and as- 
sert that this reading habit simply parallels 
other contemporary developments such as an 
intense interest in highly exciting radio pro- 
grams and movies. Through these media, 


adventure, excitement, “humor” 
‘offered the child with a ‘iin of effort 
and concern on his part. 

In recent investigations, the comic strip, 
the movie, and the radio have been cited 
again and again as attaining high rank among 
the recipients of children’s interest. Children 
sometimes assign first place to reading the 
comic strips when they are asked to report 
their favorite recreations. This is not invari- 
ably the case since occasionally “going to 
the movies” or “listening to the radio” is 
given a higher rank.* However, reading the 
comics surely represents a consuming and 
satisfying leisure pursuit of American boys 
and girls. 

Some constructive efforts have recently 
concentrated on linking this interest with 
worthwhile educational-endeavor. The makers 
of My Weekly Reader have attempted to 
provide a series of comic strips which can 
be readily associated with commendable ac- 
tivities in science or the social studies. 
Although the writer knows of no experimental 
evidence which demonstrates the value of 
this approach, he is convinced that the 
venture promises to be beneficial in capitaliz- 
ing on a consuming interest of boys and girls. 
A still more direct approach has been fostered 
by the editors of Parents’ Magazine who 
published an improved monthly magazine 
True Comics. So successful has this venture 
proved from a financial standpoint that this 
group has already provided other magazines 
(“Real Heroes,” “Calling: All Girls”) for 
boys“and girls. 

All these efforts are based upon the recog- 
nition of a very real problem. To proceed 
most intelligently it seems necessary to have 
certain types of information which are at 
present unavailable. This paper represents an 


* Eisenberg, A. L. Children and Radio Programs. New 
York: os University ‘Press, 1936. Cf. tty P., and 
(Revised), New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
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attempt to fill some gaps in the meager knowl- 
edge about the extent and nature of reading 
the comics in grades IV, V, and VI. . 

A questionnaire was devised and adminis- 
tered to 2500 pupils in grades IV, V, and 
VI in eight schools in Evanston, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee. In several schools in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, the questionnaires were employed 
as a basis for an interview, and additional 
data concerning reading habits, mental abil- 
ity, educational attainment, nervous stability, 
and recreation were secured. In this paper, 
data will be presented for the children in 
the Evanston schools only. 

During the interview, Sach child was asked 
to check from a list the comic books or 
magazines which he read, and to indicate 
whether he read them regularly, often, or 
occasionally. Similarly, he was given a list: 
including the names of comic strips; these 
were discussed with him, and he was asked 


to mark ‘the titles he read and to indicate ° 


how frequently he read them. He was then 
requested to indicate his favorites among the 
comic magazines and comic strips, and to add’ 
any titles not listed. Finally, additional in- 
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RESULTS 


Table II shows the average number of 
magazines or comic books read by the boys 
and the girls. It will be noted that the av- 
erage for the boys is somewhat higher than 
that for the girls. The average for the entire 
group is about 13—a fact which attests to 
the popularity of comic magazines. 


TABLE II 


MEAN NUMBER OF COMIC BOOKS OR 
MAGAZINES READ 


Mean Number Read 
irls Boys Both Sexes 


14.97 

15.57 

12. 29 13.07 

14.47 


Many of these periodicals are published 
monthly. In order to ascertain something 
more about their reading habits, the boys and 
girls were asked to indicate how frequently 
they read these magazines. Table III pre- 
sents data for this phase of the study. Boys 
appear to examine these magazines somewhat 


TABLE III 
MEAN FREQUENCY OF READING OF COMIC MAGAZINES 


Mean No. Read arly Mean No. Read Often Mean No. Read Some 
Grade ir] Boys oth Girls Boys Both Girls Boys’ Both 
4.19 2.94 3.26 ; ‘ 5.79 6.27 6. 00 
4.74 2.99 2.11 6.51 6.91 6.70 
3.43 2.57 2.72 7.59 5.93 6.71 
4.07 2.82 2. 66 3.93 3.28 6.69 6. 36 6. 53 
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formation was secured concerning each child’s 
inclination to make his own comic strips. 
Samples of the child’s own endeavor were 
collected. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN STUDIED 


In this paper, data will be presented for 
334 boys and girls in the Dewey and Lin- 
colnwood schools of Evanston. Table I shows 
the numbers of boys and girls in = she IV, 
V, and VI. 

TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


Number of Pupils 
Boys Both Sexes 
36 85 
58 119 
69 130 
334 


more frequently and with greater regularity 
than the girls. 

Thus, the boys read an average of four 
magazines regularly and about four others 
often. Girls, on the other hand, report regular 
examination of only one and one-half maga- 
zines; the average number which they peruse 
often is about two and one-half. 

The most commonly read comics maga- 
zines are listed in Table IV. It is of interest 
that Superman and Batman attained first 
and second ranks for both boys and girls in 
all grades. Although there was a considerable 
degree of similarity in the ranks assigned 
the favorites in all grades, a few discrepancies 
occurred. Action was much more popular in 
grade VI than in grade IV. But the similarity 
is the conspicuous feature of these data as 
Table V shows. Neither in amount of reading 
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nor in the type of comic magazine preferred 
did there seem to be marked differences be- 
“tween grade IV, V, and VI. Moreover, the 
choices of the boys and the girls were similar, 
although the boys were attracted more fre- 
quently than the girls to comic books. 


TABLE IV 


RANKING GIVEN BY BOys AND GIRLS TO THE 
TWELVE COMIC MAGAZINES GIVEN HIGH- 
EST RANKING BY BOTH SEXES 


Rank 
Both 

Name of Magazine Sexes Girls Boys 
Superman. .......... 1.0 1.0 2.0 
2.0 2.0 1.0 
Famous Funnies___- 3.0 3.0 6.0 
4.0 8.0 3.0 
5.0 7.0 4.0 
6.0 12.0 5.0 

7.0 6.0 8.5 
aes 8.0 5.0 10.0 
9.0 4.0 13.0 
True Comics. 10.0 16.0 8.5 
Donald Duck_-______- 11.0 9.5 11.5 
12.0 9.5 18.5 

* Not listed in questionnaire. Added by children 
in spaces provided for others. 


Mean No. Read Regularly 
Grade Gils Boys Both 


11.14 15.33 12.92 
13.31 14.02 13.65 
12.85 18.84 13.18 


12.52 14.08 13.28 


TABLE V 
FAVORITE COMIC MAGAZINES BY GRADES 
(In Order of Preference) 


Grade IV Grade V Grade VI 

Superman Superman Batman 

Batman Batman Superman 

Flash Famous Funnies Famous Funnies 

Famous Flash Action 
Funnies 

Jungle Ace Tip Top 

True Comics Walt Disney Detective 

Donald Duck Donald Duck Flash 

Tip Top Wierd J ae 

Magic War 

Detective Super Planet 

Action Detective True Comics 


Green Mask Action Donald Duck 


The boys and girls reported that they read 
about the same number of comic strips. (Cf. 
Table VI.) 


TABLE VII 
MEAN FREQUENCY OF READING oF CoMIc STRIPS 
Mean No. Read Often 
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TABLE VI 
MEAN NUMBER OF COMIC STRIPS READ 
Mean Number Read 
Grade Girls Boys Both Sexes 
20. 87 22.77 21. 68 
25. 65 26.09 25. 87 
26.47 23.79 25. 06 
Mean for all 
grades. ..... 24. 57 24.38 24. 48 


The average number of comic strips which 
the boys and girls read regularly is only 
about half the total number which they ex- 
amine. In addition to an average of thirteen 
comic strips read regularly, four or five ad- 
ditional ones are read often by these boys 
and girls, and six or more are occasionally 
read. 


The data in Table VII attest unequivocally 
to the popularity of the comic strips among 
boys and girls in grades IV, V, and VI. 

In tables VIII and IX, the twelve most 
popular comic strips are listed. One dis- 
covers that the three favorites occupy similar 
ranks in grades IV, V and VI. Discrepancies 


Mean No. Read Some 
Girls Boys Both Girls Boys Both 
4. 67 3.22 4.06 5.61 4.22 5.02 
4.05 5.17 4.59 8.31 6.79 7.57 
5. 44 4. 06 4.71 7.59 6.13 6. 82 
4.72 4.27 4. 50 7.28 5.94 6. 33 


occur in the case of certain other strips, but, 
on the whole, there is a marked degree of 
correspondence in the favorites for the vari- 
ous grades. Although the sex differences are 
somewhat similar to those reported in other 
studies, they are less pronounced in the chil- 
dren’s preferences for the comics than in 
other manifestations of reading interest.* 
The children were asked to indicate 
whether they liked to make comics and to 
submit samples of their work. Table X shows 
that approximately 60 per cent of these boys 
and girls find pleasure in making comic 
strips. The variety of subject-matter covered 
and the generally high quality of the chil- 
dren’s own products suggest important leads 
for teachers to follow in turning this interest 
in desirable channels. 
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TABLE VIII 


RANKING GIVEN BY GIRLS AND BOYS TO THE 
TWELVE Comic Strips GIVEN HIGHEST 
RANKING BY BOTH SEXES 


Rank 

Name of Comic Strip Both 
Sexes Girls Boys 
Dick Tracy. .0 1.0 1.6 
Smiling Jack____-_-- 2.0 2.0 2.0 
3.0 3.0 4.0 
Donald Duck. _____- 4.0 9.0 3.0 
CaptainandtheKids 5.0 9.0 5.0 
*Brenda Starr_-_____-_- 6.0 4.0 39.5 
7.0 5.0 9.0 
Terry and the Pirates 8.5 11.0 7.0 
Mickey Mouse-_ 8.5 16.0 6.0 
10.0 9.0 9.0 
11.0 13.0 9.0 
LEU 12.0 13.0 13.5 


* Not listed in questionnaire. Added by chil- 
dren in space provided for others not listed. 


TABLE IX 
FAVORITE COMIC STRIPS BY GRADES 
(In Order of Preference) 
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about 13. Of these an average of three maga- 


“zines were read regularly; and three more 


were read often, Boys were inclined to show 
greater fondness than girls for comic maga- 


zines. The most frequently mentioned maga- 


zines were Superman, Batman, and Famous 
Funnies; issues of these were favorites in all 
grades. 

Another indication of the interest in comics 
was found in the responses of the boys and 
girls to the comic strip. The average number 
of comic strips reported to have been read 
by the boys and the girls was about 25. 
Thirteen of these were regularly, and an ad- 
ditional 4 or 5 were often read. Occupying 
the first three ranks of favor in grades IV, 
V, and VI were Dick Tracy, Smiling Jack, 
and Blondie. 


Grade IV Grade V Grade VI 
Dick Tracy Dick Tracy Dick Tracy 
Blondie Smiling Jack Smiling Jack 
Smiling Jack Blondie Blondie 
Nancy Donald Duck Donald Duck 
Gentle Alley Captain and the Kids Brenda Starr 
Donald Duck Nancy Terry and the Pirates 
Tarzan Brenda Starr Captain and the Kids 
Henry Gasoline Alley Mickey Mouse 
Superman Henry Tiny Tim 
Smit Mickey Mouse Li’l Abner 
Lone Winnie Winkle Henry 
Cohan: the Kids Superman Smitty 


Grade Number 


This study of 334 boys and girls in grades 
IV, V, and VI reveals that reading the comics 
is one of the pupils’ favored leisure activities. 
In fact, it appears to be the most popular 
of all reading pursuits. 

Interest in the comics appears in many 
forms. Reading comic books or magazines is 
a popular pastime. The average number of 
magazines reported to have been read was 


TABLE X 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS WHO LIKE TO MAKE ORIGINAL COMICS 


Girls Boys 
Percentage Number 


Both Sexes 
Number Percentage 


A final indication of the influence the 
comics exercise on boys and girls was re- 
vealed by their tendency to make original 
comics. This tendency was clearly shown in 
the fourth grade, where about two-thirds of 
the youngsters reported participation in this 
activity. In grades V and VI, the interest 
persisted—about 60 per cent of the children 
in these grades indicated that they found 
pleasure in making their own comics. 


| 
j 
TV... 30 61% 27 75% 57 67% 
View 82 52% 29 50% 61 51% 
62% 39 56% 77 59% 
All grades-----_- 100 58% 95 58% 195 59% oe 
33. 33 58+% 30. 66 60+% 65 59% 
SUMMARY 
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All these activities seem to satisfy the 
middle grade child’s desire and need for ex- 
\ Periences that are adventurous and exciting. 
- These elements seem much more important 
than the item of humor, since many widely 
read comics are devoid of humorous situations 
or incidents. 

Children’s interests in the comics are 
similar to those found: in other forms of 
reading, in the cinema, and in the radio. The 
appeal of all three media is identical. 

These data reveal a need for a realistic 
, ‘approach on the part of teachers and parents 
/ in dealing with the comics. The teacher faces 
‘a problem similar to that presented by the 
radio and by the cinema. In meeting it, it 


is essential that the teacher make a rather - 


complete appraisal of each child’s interests 
and his many-sided nature, since it is only 
from an examination of the child’s total pat- 
tern that cues may be obtained for directing 
him. In some children, an allotment of time 
to the comics which seems excessive may be 
viewed otherwise in terms of a well-chosen 
and judicious balance of worthy interests and 
pursuits. In other children, a relatively small 
amount of interest may seem unwarranted 
in terms of an otherwise impoverished recrea- 
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tional life. Techniques such as the interest- 
inventory, the anecdotal record, or the child’s 
own diary offer the teacher avenues through 
which the child’s total behavior pattern may 
be studied. 


In the middle grades, teachers might well 
proceed a step further, and attempt to sur- - 
round children with a variety of good literary 
sources which are rich in the elements of 
action, surprise, adventure, and excitement. 
Such material is readily available at the 
present time: in publications such as the 
Disney Readers, the Story Parade Adventure 
Books, and the New World Neighbors.* In 
the first two sets of books, an effective anti- 
dote for the current craze for comic maga- 
zines is found, and in the third series, one 
may find appropriate material for the culti- 
vation of permanent interests in good books. 


In another paper, the writer will present 
case studies which reveal how this guidance 
has been effectively administered. In this 
paper he has sought merely to describe the 
nature and extent of interest in the comics 
among middle grade children. 


* The Disney Readers and the New World Neighbors are 
| or = by D. C. Heath and Co.; Story Parade Adventure 
‘ooks, by Grosset—Dunlap. 
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READING THE COMICS—A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


PauL WITTY 
Northwestern University 


In another manuscript: the writer pre- 
sented data concerning children’s interest in 
the comics. Three hundred thirty-four boys 
and girls in grades IV, V, and VI of the 
Evanston, Illinois schools were interviewed. 
The investigation disclosed a genuine inter- 
est in comic books, magazines, and strips in 
all grades. The average number of maga- 
zines read was about thirteen; three were 
read regularly; an additional three were read 
often, and six were read occasionally. Read- 
ing the comic strips was also a popular pur- 
suit; an average of twenty-five comic strips 
were read. Of these, thirteen were read 
regularly and four were examined often. 
Finally, about sixty per cent of the pupils 
reported that they enjoyed making their own 
comics. These data attest unequivocally to a 
general interest in comics among middle- 
grade children, and they suggest the validity 
of the statement that the comics represent 
children’s major reading interest. 

The purpose of this investigation is to 
study the interests of children selected at 
random from 2500 public school youngsters 
on the same points as those covered by the 
preceding investigation. Children in grades 
IV, V, and VI of eight schools in Chicago 
and vicinity were interviewed. Samples of 
one hundred each were made at random by 
including the reports of every twentieth child 
in the first sample, and proportionate num- 
bers in other samples. Eliminations and ad- 
ditions were made until the samples were 
constituted in the manner shown in Table I. 
The samples showed remarkable agreement. 
Hence, it seemed that the method provided 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN RANDOM SAMPLING 


Number Number of Pupils 

of =f Both 

Grade Schools* Girls Boys Sexes 
ae 3 18 15 33 
| OTS 4 17 16 33 
_ eee 5 16 18 34 
All grades 7 51 49 100 


* Names of schools: Seward, Hammond, Fal- 
coner, Motley, Haven, Anderson, Field. 
Names of towns: Evanston, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
TABLE II 
MEAN NUMBER OF COMIC MAGAZINES READ 


(Random Sampling) 


Mean Number Read 
Both 
Grade Girls Boys Sexes 
16.33 15.80 16.09 
14.94 16. 87 15. 87 
14.45 16.55 15.48. 


a reliable picture of the entire group of 2500 
boys and girls. 

Table II shows the number of comic maga- 
zines read by these boys and girls. It will 
be noted that the average number is slightly 
above 15, and that the boys read a consid- 
erably larger number than the girls. The 
Evanston group read a somewhat smaller 
number (13), and differences between the 
sexes were similar to those in the random 
sampling. 

Table III shows that an average of four 
magazines were read regularly; four and 
one-half, often; and about seven occasionally. 


TABLE III 
MEAN FREQUENCY OF READING OF COMIC MAGAZINES 
(Random Sampling) & 
No. Read Regularly No. Read Often + No. Read Sometimes . 
Grade Girls Boys Both Girls Boys’ Both Girls Boys Both 
IV... Lae 6.05 4. 06 5.12 4.44 4.20 4.33 5. 83 7.53 6.61 
VV... cacaneeenee 2.11 3.62 2.84 5. 82 4.75 5. 30 6.88 8. 50 7.66 
VI. <3. -<sccaeeeee 3.06 4.11 3. 62 3.12 5.44 4.06 5. 62 7.33 6.53 
All grades _ ____- 3.80 3.93 3, 87 4.49 4.84 4.66 6.12 7.77 6.93 
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grade to grade. 


TABLE IV 


RANKINGS GIVEN BY GIRLS AND BOYS TO THE 
THIRTEEN COMIC MAGAZINES GIVEN 
HIGHEST RANKING BY BOTH SEXES 


(Random Sampling) 


Rank 

Both 

Sexes Girls. Boys 
1.0 2.0 1.0 
2.0 1.0 2.0 
3.0 3.0 9.0 
4.0 4.0 9.0 
6.0 10.5 4.0 
6.0 5.0 11.0 
6.0 6.0 6.5 
8.0 13.0 4.0 
9.0 4.0 

10.0 13.0 9.0 

12.0 8.0 

12.0 8.0 

12.0 6.5 

* Listed by one person. 


The favorite comic magazines are dis- 
played in Table IV. In general, there is con- 
siderable similarity in the choices of the boys 
and the girls. The titles of favorite maga- 
zines are very similar to those in the Evanston 
group. Yet in the random sampling, there is 
a somewhat larger range with a higher fre- 
quency of magazines which appear only once. 

Magazines favored in the different grades 
are listed in order in Table V. The similarity 
in the choices of these grades is the essential 
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This study is similar to others in showing 
that boys read comic magazines somewhat 
more frequently than girls. But the differ- 
ences are neither large nor consistent from 


TABLE V 
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feature of this table. Close inspection shows 
that the magazines Jungle, Magic, and 
Famous Funnies occupy somewhat different 
positions in the three grades. Despite this 
discrepancy, we must conclude that the most 
popular magazines have a rather general and 


similar appeal in every grade. 
TABLE VI 
MEAN NUMBER COMIC STRIPS READ 
(Random Sampling) 
Mean Number Read 


Both 

Grade Girls Boys Sexes 
27.67 25.73 26.79 
26.05 24.25 25.18 
27.00 26.00 26.47 
All grades________- 26.92 25.34 26.15 


Table VI presents the average number of 
comic strips which the children read. It will 
be observed that the average number both 
for the boys and the girls is about 26. More- 
over, this number is found in the fourth 
grade and persists through the sixth grade. 
Thus the intense interest which is evident in 
the fourth grade is not lessened during the 
ensuing two grades. 

Table VII shows that these girls read the 
comic strips more frequently than the boys. 
This somewhat contradictory finding prob- 
ably reflects the fact that sex differences are 
not as pronounced or consistent in reading the 
comics as in other reading pursuits. In sev- 
eral of our tabulations, boys have been 
found to read the comics more frequently 
than the girls. But, in all these tabulations, 
the differences between the sexes are neither 


FAVORITE COMIC MAGAZINES BY GRADES 


k 

2.0 2.0 Superman. ............ 2.0 
Famous Funnies. - 3.5 3.5 3.0 
5.0 5.5 Famous Funnies. 4.5 

10.5 Famous 10.5 , 10.5 


(Random Sampling) 
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CHILDREN’S INTEREST IN COMICS 


TABLE VII 


MEAN FREQUENCY OF READING OF COMIC STRIPS 
(Random Sampling) 


Number Read Regularly 

Grade Girls Boys’ Both 
15.88 18.07 14.57 
16.06 138.00 14.57 
WE 14.87 14.61 14.738 


consistent nor highly significant. The only 
justifiable conclusion seems to be that boys 
and girls are generally attracted to the comics. 
The attraction occurs in the early grades and 
continues with great consistency throughout 
the middle grades. 

Table VIII presents the most popular 
comic strips. It may be seen that the pre- 
ferred strips are popular in grades IV, V, 
and VI. The differences between the sexes 
are relatively insignificant. It is apparent 
that certain strips have strong appeal in all 
three grades. The fact that reading the 
comics has general rather than specific ap- 
peal may be gathered from observing that 
grade differences are small, sex differences 
are insignificant, and differences in locality 


TABLE VIII 


RANKINGS GIVEN BY GRADES IV, V AND VI TO 
THE CoMIC STRIPS GIVEN HIGHEST 
RANKING BY ALL GRADES 


(Random Sampling) 


Rank 
Name of All Grade Grade Grade 
Comic Strip Grades IV VI 

Blondie_.... 1.0 1.0 2.5 1.0 
Dick Tracy_. 2.0 13.0 1.0 2.0 
Smiling Jack. 3.0 2.0 2.5 5.0 
Lone Ranger. 4.0 5.0 8.0 3.0 
Donald Duck 5.0 3.0 13.5 5.0 
Mickey Mouse 6.0 13.9 5.0 5.0 
Brenda Starr 7.0 7.5 13.5 13.0 
Henry... 11.0 5.0 13.5 —*** 
Toots and 

Casper___.: 11.0 —** 13.5 8.5 
Dixie Dugan_ 11.0 13.0 13.5 13.0 
Captain and 

the Kids... 11.0 —** 8.0 13.0 
Winnie Win- 

—** 4.0 —*** 
Terry and 

the Pirates 11.0 —_*** 8.0 8.5 
*Scarlet 


O’Neil__.. 11.0 13.0 8.0 —_** 


* Not listed on questionnaire. Added by chil- 
dren in space provided for others. 
** Listed as a favorite by only one person. 
*** Not listed as a favorite by any child. 


No. Read Often 


No. Read Sometimes 
Girls Boys Both Girls Boys Both 
6.77 2.78 4.93 3. 66 9.93 6. 51 
4.00 4.18 4.09 6. 00 6.12 6. 36 
4. 56 6.44 5. 56 7.31 4.77 5.97 
5.16 4.57 4.87 5.59 6.79 6.28 


appear to influence the amount and nature 
of this type of reading to a small degree 
only. The latter may be seen by noting the 
similarity in the nature and extent of read- 
ing the comics between the random sample 
and the Evanston group. 

This similarity is vividly shown by compari- 
sons of Tables VIII and IX, which present 
the favorite comic strips of the two groups. 

The general interest of boys and girls in 
the comics is revealed also by their inclina- 
tion to make comics. In fact, exactly half 
of these boys and girls report a fondness for 
making their own comics. Again, a relatively 
greater interest of the boys is revealed; 55 
per cent of the boys and only 45 per cent 
of the girls indicated that they enjoyed this 
activity. 

It is of interest that Evanston boys and 
girls read a somewhat smaller number of 
comic magazines and comic strips than the 
unselected group; however, they make their 
own comics more frequently and turn to the 
comics early in the grades and persist in 
reading them. 


TABLE IX 


RANKINGS GIVEN BY GRADES IV, V, AND VI To 
THE CoMic Strips GIVEN HIGHEST RANK- 
INGS BY ALL GRADES (EVANSTON) 


Rank 
Name of All Grade Grade 
Comic Strip Grades IV V 
Dick Tracy 
Smiling Jack_ 
Blondie. 
Donald Duck 
Captain and 
the Kids__-_ 
*Brenda Starr 
*Nancy 
Terry and the 
Pirates. ___ 
Mickey Mouse 
Superman ; 
Lil Abner_.. 12. 15.5 


* Not listed in questionnaire. Added by chil- 
dren in space provided for others not listed. 
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TABLE X 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WHO LIKE TO MAKE ORIGINAL COMICS 


[Vol. 10, No. 2 


(Random Sampling) 


Girls 


Number Percentage 


During the past two years, a number of 
‘ dogmatic statements have been made con- 
cerning the baneful influence of reading the 
comics upon the development of boys and 
girls. The practice is sometimes condemned 
with such finality that parents and teachers 
are inclined to believe that reading the 
comics should be discouraged or actually 
forbidden. In an effort to study the validity 
of these strictures, the ten per cent of the 
pupils who read comics most in one school 
were compared with the ten per cent who 
read them least. The average IQ. of the two 
groups was in the interval ro5—r10 (most 
107; least 105). 

The boys and girls in the two groups re- 
ceived almost the same average marks and 
were considered by their teachers to be about 
equally well-adjusted and effective in social 
relationships. When the general reading of 
the children who turn to the comics most 
frequently was compared with that of the 
group reading the comics least often, it was 
found that the patterns were quite similar. 

Case studies also revealed that some chil- 
dren who read the comics very often were 
following reading programs which were 
varied, rich, and generally commendable. 
Thus, one sixth grade boy, who reported that 
he read 28 comic magazines occasionally 
and more than 20 strips regularly, listed 30 
books which he had read voluntarily during 
the few months preceding the investigation. 
In this list were four new volumes dealing 
with South America, two Story Parade Ad- 
venture Books, several good biographies, and 
fair assortment of exciting stories such as 
Cowboy in the Making by Will James. In 
addition, he had read recently a number of 
magazines and a considerable amount of 
poetry including Peacock Pie and Other 
Poems by De la Mare; Rainbow in the Sky 
and others by Lindsay, and several poems 
by Sandburg. 


Number 


Boys 
Percentage 


Both Sexes 
Number Percentage 


On the other hand, a boy and a girl who 
read very few comics and two children who 
read a very large number were generally in- 
adequate. Although their intelligence quoti- 
ents were average, their reading patterns were 
distinctly impoverished. 

In dealing with the pupils who were pre- 
occupied with the comics, the cooperation of 
the home was sought in an effort to make 
other types of reading matter equally satis- 
fying and enjoyable. The first step involved 
ascertaining rather fully the varied interests 
and leisure pursuits of these children. A num- 
ber of books, magazines, and pamphlets were 
then made available. These were selected to 
satisfy or extend the children’s interests. 
Since these children had become habituated 
to exciting, adventurous books, radio pro- 
grams, and movies, an effort was made to 
capitalize on these interests and to introduce 
them slowly and progressively to good litera- 
ture. Among the materials that were ad- 
vantageously used in transitional stages were 
the Disney books, the Story Parade Adven- 
ture Series, and twenty volumes on aviation 
and sports. Reading the Disney books con- 
stituted the first new reading experience for 
these children. Another phase of the pro- 
gram included the cultivation of other in- 
choate interests. One child found her interest 
in music happily satisfied by hearing Peter 
and the Wolf and other records which caused 
her to appreciate new possibilities in records 
and in the radio; and books about music and 
musicians provided an easy introduction to 
more worth while reading. 

One boy who read very few comics, dis- 
played great originality and considerable 
skill in making his own comics. This interest 
was directed into closely related types of 
artistic endeavor, and it was associated with 
books which contained information about 
these new pursuits. With every pupil, the 
procedure was similar. First, there‘ was a 
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Grade 
5 Se 8 44% 8 538% 16 48% 
a aaa 8 47% 11 68% 19 57% 
7 44% 8 44% 15 44% 
All grades 23 45% 27 55% 50 50% 
4 ae 7.66 45% 9.00 55% 16. 66 4924% 
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careful study of the child’s interests and 
needs; and second, there was an effort to 
find worthy reading material to satisfy every 
child’s interests. In some cases, it was neces- 
sary to create new interests through an en- 
richment and extension of experience. But, in 
every instance, the results were gratifying. 


SUMMARY 


Reading the comics occupies an important 
place in the list of children’s favorite leisure 
pursuits. A random sampling procedure indi- 
cated that, among 2500 children in grades 
IV, V, and VI, the interest in comics was 
general and consistent from grade to grade. 
The average number of magazines read was 
about 15 in each of the grades; four of these 
were read regularly; and four and one-half, 
often. Comic strips also were generally read; 
twenty-six was the average number reported 
to have been read. Of these, about 15 were 
read regularly; and 5 often. Sex differences 
and grade differences were not pronounced. 
Thus, the data reveal a general interest in 
reading the comics. The interest is well- 
defined in the fourth grade, and is maintained 
with about the same intensity in the fifth 
and sixth grades. Moreover, the same comic 
magazines and strips are popular in all 
groups. 

This interest appears in several forms. In 
one of these, making their own comics, the 
boys show a more marked inclination than 
the girls. About half the children make their 
own comics. 

These data secured from the random 
sample are similar to those obtained for a 
more highly selected group from two schools 
in Evanston, Illinois. The differences between 
these groups are smaller than one would an- 
ticipate from comparisons of other mani- 
festations of reading interest. They support 
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the body of data showing that at the present 
time, reading the comics represents a general 
interest which in grades IV, V, and VI is rela- 
tively uninfluenced by differences in age or 
grade, sex, or locality. 

Strictures are often made concerning the 
dire effects of reading of the comics. The 
data in this paper do not afford a basis for 
these diatribes. In one school, two groups of 
children were studied intensely—those who 
read comics extensively and those who seldom 
read them. Reading patterns of the two 
groups disclosed little difference in amount 
or nature of reading. Case studies indicated 
that one could not generalize concerning the 
needs of children from a single tendency 
such as maximum or minimum amount of 
reading in this area. Instead, the problem of 
creating desirable reading habits can be met 
only by appraising each child’s entire read- 
ing pattern. For somé ‘children, an amount 
of reading in the field of the comics may 
seem excessive. However, when it is viewed 
in terms of an otherwise well-rounded and 
balanced program of reading, it can scarcely 
be considered harmful. 

Similarly, a small amount of reading of 
comics may be associated with a desirable or 
with an undesirable total pattern. It seems 
that a child’s tendency to read the comics 
should not be used independently as a basis 
for appraising his needs. Guidance should be 
based upon a more extensive and far- 
reaching attempt to understand each child’s 
needs for reading and his attempts to satisfy 
them through different avenues. Finally, since 
reading the comics is actuated by the same 
motives which are satisfied by the radio and 
the movie the problem is one which ap- 
parently can not be dealt with singly. Never- 
theless, appraisal and guidance of this fun- 
damental reading habit are responsibilities of 
every teacher. 
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WORDS AND THE COMICS 


RoBerT L. THORNDIKE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


{. Within the last decade, a new form of 
reading material has taken a dominant place 
in the experience of children. This is the 
“comic” book, more than 100 of which are 
; published month by month, some with cir- 
culations running into the millions. The 
comic books have not had an entirely 
friendly reception among parents and educa- 
tors, and certainly they do not represent the 
material which most educated adults would 
choose for their child to read, but they have 
been warmly received by children. Since they 
have such a strong appeal to children, and 
are so widely read by them, it seems worth 
while to(\examine somewhat more analytically 


the reading experiences which they provide.) 


There are many angles from which comic 
books might be studied. One approach would 
center around themes and plot patterns. 
Another would focus on characterizations. A 
third on social attitudes expr or implied. 
. All of these would be valuable./However, the 
interest in this inquiry is upon the range and 

difficulty of the vocabulary which is en- 
countered in these books.)How much read- 
ing do comic books provide? What, approxi- 
mately is their level of difficulty? How much, 
and what type of vocabulary experience does 
the child encounter who reads them? 

It would be manifestly impossible to make 
an analytical study of all the hundred-odd 
magazines which now flood the newsstands. 

/ This study was therefore limited to copies of 
four magazines whose circulation is among 
the highest, all products of one publisher. 

These were Superman, Batman, Action Com- 

ics, and Detective Comics. These four, to- 

gether with a number of lesser magazines, 
are all published by D. C. Publications. Spe- 
cifically, a detailed vocabulary count was 

made of Superman No. 9, Superman No. 11, 

Batman No. 6, and Detective Comics No. 53. 
Short selections were analysed for reading 
difficulty from other issues of these magazines. 

In view of the type of sample of magazines 
used, we must hesitate to generalize our re- 
sults too widely to the host of other maga- 
zines, some rather fly-by-night publications. 


However, the consistency of the results for 
the four issues studied suggests that they 
provide a fairly adequate picture of this par- 
ticular group of well-established and widely 
circulated magazines. 


AMOUNT OF READING 


How much reading experience does the 
child get when he reads one of these comic 
magazines? A count of the number of words 
in the text shows it to cluster around 10,000. 
To the nearest hundred, we found the fol- 
lowing wordage: 


10,300 


Many readers will probably be surprised 
that the amount is as large as this, thinking 
of the comic books as essentially picture 
books. The child who reads a comic book 
once a month through the school year (and 
this represents a very moderate dosage), gets 
about as much wordage of reading as he gets 
from even the new fourth or fifth grade 
reader. In view of the need of the upper ele- 
mentary school and junior high school pupil 
for a large volume of reading and vocabulary- 
building experience, this source should not 
be neglected. 


VocaBULARY CONTENT 


A complete word count was made, for 
these four comic books, of the occurrences 
of all words outside the first thousand in the 
Thorndike list of 20,000.* No tabulation was 
made of words in the first 1,000: (1) because 
of the large amount of labor involved in 
counting these very common: words and (2) 
because these commonest words are of little 
importance in increasing either reading or 
comprehension vocabulary. In Table I is 
presented a summary of the vocabulary con- 
tent of the four books analysed. This table 
shows the number of different words from 
each level of commonness in the Thorndike 

* Thorndike, E. L., Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words; 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; 1932. 
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TABLE I 
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NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WORDS FROM VARIOUS THOUSANDS OF THORNDIKE LIST 


Thousands of 
Thorndike #9 #11 
List 


Superman Superman 


185 


list for each book, and for the four books 
put together. In the composite list, words 
which occurred in more than one book are, 
of course, counted only once. 

As we examine Table I, we see that each 
book contains about 1ooo different words 
other than those in the commonest thousand. 
Of these, about 500’ fall in thousands 2-5, 
200 in thousands 6—10, 100 in thousands 
11-20, and 200 outside the 20,000 in the 
Thorndike list. The four books together give 
about 3000 different words outside the first 
thousand. The child who reads these four 
books would encounter about 1000 different 
words falling in the 5th to 20th thousands 
of the Thorndike list—i. e., uncommon words 
in the reading of the elementary school 
child, but words which he should probably be 
encouraged to learn. 

That additional new words would be added 
by additional books is suggested by Table II. 
It is seen_in this table that each new book 
adds a group of additional words to the 
vocabulary already. encountered, and that 
new words are still being encountered in sub- 
stantial numbers in the last book of the four. 
The vocabulary of the comics is in no sense 
exhausted by these four books, and additional 
issues would certainly continue to add a 
substantial number of new words. 

The 3000 different words outside the first 
thousand of the Thorndike list represent a 
total of about 12,000 occurrences. On the 
average, then, each word occurs four times. 
The frequencies are very unevenly distributed 


IN Four Comic Books 
(Number of Different Words) 


Batman Combined 


Detective 
#6 ‘omics 


over the different words, and most of the 
words outside the first two or three thou- 
sands will, of course, need a good deal of 
additional practice beyond what is provided 
in this small reading sample. 


The type of vocabulary encountered is 
best illustrated by samples. The lists below 
give the following samples: (1) the first 
(alphabetically) 20 words in thousands 2-5, 
(2) the first 20 words in thousands 6—20, (3) 


the first 20 words not included in the 
Thorndike list. 
WordsFrom WordsFrom Words NotIn 
Thousands Thousands Thorndike List 
2-5 6-20 
abandon abreast abduction 
ability abrupt adios 
aboard absorb adrenalin 
accept absorbing after-dinner 
accident accidental aide 
accompany accomplice aileron 
accomplish accordance aircraft 
according accurate airplane 
accuse accusation airport 
acknowledge ace Al 
acquaint acquit * Alaskan 
action acrid allergic 
active activity an’ 
address actress Angelica 
adjoin actually anti-aircraft 
admire addict anymore 
admit adjourn applauder 
advance adjust arrumph 
adventure administer Atkins 
advice e atop 


Of special interest are the words not in- 
cluded in the Thorndike list. A special analy- 


sis, admittedly somewhat subjective in char- 


aN 
#53 
580 
296 238 389 
47 149 278 
3 174 4 83 80 
4 126 116 = 65 210 
83 68 - 
5 88 9 45 1 
66 63 5 133 | 
6 Bl 36 36 : 
114 
7 52 4 36 18 9. 
8 41 35 29 22 8 
70 
9 35 25 19 20 
10 30 56 77 234 
-15 88 76 52 129 
11-15 34 33 e 
16-20 41 
196 649 
Not in Thorn- 198 
dike List = B.. 997 971 3043 
1222 
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TABLE II 
NEw WorDs IN EACH ADDITIONAL CoMIC Book 
(Words First Encountered in) 


Thousand Super- Super- Bat- Detec- 
of man man man tive 


Thorndike #9 #11 #6 Comics 
List #53 
684 804 265 204 
, 224 145 114 91 
11-15_____.- 88 55 41 50 
26-20....... 41 24 29 35 
NotinList _. 185 138 173 153 
1222 666 622 533 


acter was made of these words. By inspec- 
tion it was found that certain classes of 
words recurred in this group and categories 


_ were set up for analysis. The categories with 


examples, and the approximate proportion of 
each are shown below. 


Standard Words (abduction, atop, awash) ____23% 
Words of recent currency (aileron, airport, 
autogyro) 
Home-made compounds (beetle-browed, 
Contractions (an’, b’low, bein’)_____________ 6% 
Proper Names (Angelica, Atkins, Balconia)__.21% 
“Respectable” slang (adios, brainstorm, 


“Vulgar” slang (awk, betcha. conk)________- 10% 
% 


Of these 649 words, a fair number appear 
of positive value and worth encountering, 
many appear essentially neutral—neither of 
value nor of harm to know, and only a 
minority appear to be possibly objectionable. 
However, the total amount of slang in the 
books is somewhat greater than the 22% of 
these non-listed words. This is because a 
number of standard words are used with 
slang meanings. A word count fails to reveal 
slang usages of such words as rod, stir, 
bunk, copper, joint, etc. But even when this 
is allowed for, one hardly gets the feeling 
that the language of these particular maga- 
zines was excessively slangy. 


READING DIFFICULTY 


An effort was made to estimate the read-— 


ing difficulty of the text in these comic books. 
The usual formula for estimating grade level 
of difficulty may not be directly applicable 
to this material because of (1) the discon- 


. nected character of the text and (2) the aid 


given by the picture context. However it is 
interesting to see how the reading would rate, 
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just as reading. Several 300-word samples 
have been selected from different comic books, 
and evaluated by means of the Lorge form- 
ula.* The grade level of difficulty of the 
selections studied was as follows. 


Action Comics # 42 p. 11 ff. (Superman)_-_-_____ 7.4 
Action Comics # 41 p. 23 ff. (Black Pirate) ____- 6.2 
Action Comics # 41 p. 36 ff. (Mr. America) -___- 5.5 
Detective Comics # 53 p. 6 ff. (Batman) __-____- 5.2 
_ Detective Comics # 56 p. 21 ff. (Crimson 

6.0 
Detective Comics # 57 p. 42 ff. (Speed 


With one exception, these selections fall 
at fifth or sixth grade reading difficulty ac- 
cording to the formula. This is consistent 
with the group who read them, because the 
bulk of the readers fall within the age range 
of 9 to 15 years. They represent material of 
difficulty appropriate to the average 11- or 
12-year-old, and to the slow child of some- 
what greater age. One would infer that 
simply as reading, apart from reference to 
the pictures, these books represent a fairly 
substantial task for a number of their 
patrons. The difficulty is probably reduced 
somewhat, and the interest appeal increased 
greatly, by the picture context, so that the 
slow children especially are led to read with 
enjoyment material which would be difficult 


for them if presented as straight text. If this 


conclusion is justified, its significance for 
those working in remedial reading seems to 
be obvious. 


In this report, attention has been paid only 
to the words of the comics, not to the ideas ; 
to the structure, not to the content. This 
must not be construed as belittling the im- 
portance of other questions. Whether- the 
comics provide exposure to a viciously dis- 
torted and unrealistic. world, whether they 
merely provide a rather innocuous way of 
wasting children’s time, or whether they pro- 
vide a needed vicarious release for tensions 
and aggressions which are built up and un- 
expressed in the world of reality is a vital 
question. It is also a moot question, and not 
one which we are able to resolve here. It 
must be explored critically but sympathet- 
ically by educators, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, a vocabulary analysis of four 
complete comic books and an evaluation of 
the difficulty of selections from other issues 
revealed the following facts: 


(1) Each book contained about 10,000 
words of reading matter. 
(2) Each book contained about 1000 dif- 
ferent words other than those falling 
in the commonest thousand of the 
Thorndike word list. 
The four books together contained 
about 3000 different words other than 
those in the first thousand of the 
Thorndike list. As each book was 
added on, additional new words con- 
tinued to be encountered. 
Although a number of slang words 
and slang meanings were encountered, 
the bulk of the vocabulary was stand- 
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ard English. Many hundreds of words 
were included which the child needs 
to encounter as he expands his reading 
vocabulary. 

The reading difficulty of the text 
material, as estimated by the Lorge’ 
formula, was at fifth and sixth grade. 
level. 


It appears, then, that the “comics”, what- \ 
ever their other vices or virtues; do provide.’ 
a substantial amount of reading experience’ 
at about the level of difficulty appropriate 
for the upper elementary school or even 
junior high school child. In view of the ap- 
parent interest and appeal of this material 
for the chiJd, the facts presented above sug- 
gest that (this supplementary resource may 
have real value for the educator who is inter- 
ested in working with the child as he is and 
in leading him on from his present status to 
higher and better things. ) 


‘ 
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AN APPROACH TO THE MEASUREMENT OF INSECURITY 


ELINOR PRICHARD and RALPH H. OJEMANN 


Child Welfare Research Station 


The term “insecurity” and its correlative 
“desire for security” appear extensively in 
child development literature. Insecurity is 
listed frequently among the possible causes 
of many behavior problems. Careful analysis 
of the literature, however, reveals that there 
_is little agreement as to the meaning of these 
terms and that methods of identification and 
measurement of insecurity are not well de- 

veloped. Since it appears highly probable 
_ that desire for greater security plays an im- 
portant part in the behavior of children, it 
would be most helpful if we could develop 
more precise methods of classifying children 
with respect to the strength or frequency 
with which this desire motivates their be- 
havior. We need methods by which we can 
discriminate between relatively secure and 
the relatively insecure children. 


The problem of measuring desire for se- 
curity, as all measurement of factors under- 
lying behavior, involves the interesting ques- 


tion of the relation of behavior as it can be | 


observed to the factors that underlie or 


cause that behavior. It is clear that the way . 


a child will express his “seeking for se- 
curity” will depend in part upon what psy- 
chological resources he has at his command, 
i. e., what skills, ideas and energy he has 
available. A baby who cannot walk will not 
show a feeling of insecurity by walking 
away from the group. He will show it in 
other ways such as turning toward mother 
and crying. The behavior may take as many 
different forms as there are variations in 
psychological equipment. 


The problem appears further complicated 
when we consider that in studying such a 
want as desire for security we are concerned 
with motive rather than with some item of 
equipment. In measuring knowledge or skill 
we are measuring essentially an item of re- 
source or equipment. In making measure- 
ments of knowledge and skill we put the 
child in a situation in which we control 
motive by asking each child to do his best 
and the test is not considered a satisfactory 
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one unless there are evidences that the child 


is putting forth his full effort. When measur-- 


ing motive, however, we must use situations 
in which the motive is not controlled by the 
experimenter but by the subject since it is 
the subject’s own hierarchy of wants that 
we wish to examine. 


In developing methods for identifying the 
relative strength or position of the desire 
for security in the subject’s hierarchy of 
motives we have then two problems: on the 
one hand, we must make the measurement as 
independent of variation in resources or 
equipment as we can. Secondly, we must use 
situations in which the hierarchy of wants 
of the subject is not directly controlled by 
the experimenter. 

Another way of stating these problems is 
to think of the relation of behavior to the 
factors that underlie behavior in the form of 
an equation such as: 


Motive + equipment + immediate 
environmental setting — Behavior 


If we think of this equation as a dynamic 
expression, i. e., the plus signs are the plus 
signs of dynamics and not the simple addi- 
tive signs of arithmetic, it seems that if we 
wish behavior to vary with variations in one 
member of the equation, the other two must 
be held constant or their effect must be 
uniform. 


In the method of measurement developed 
in this paper an attempt was made to mini- 
mize the effect of variations in equipment 
and variations in the immediate environmen- 
tal setting by such procedures as the follow- 
ing: Since preschool children served as 
subjects, only those activities were consid- 
ered which required simple skills possessed 
by all children of the preschool level. Bidding 
for the attention of the adult either verbally 
or by other methods, withdrawing from a 
group, crying, revealing tenseness in facial 
expression, and clutching adult for help when 
facing a new situation are examples of ac- 
tivities requiring abilities common to all pre- 
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school subjects. A variety of patterns was 
observed to further minimize the effect of 
variation in resources. 

To minimize the effect of variations in 
immediate envircnmental setting the environ- 
mental conditions under which the behavior 
occurred was specified. For example, one 
type of behavior evidenced by insecure chil- 
dren is withdrawal from the group. A child 
may withdraw from a group because he 
doesn’t feel secure in it, but he may also 
withdraw to investigate some noise that he 
has just heard, to participate in some inter- 
esting activity that has distracted him, or for 
many other reasons. If withdrawal is to be 
used, it would seem desirable to eliminate 
instances of withdrawal from a group result- 
ing from such distractions as leaving a group 
to secure play materials, to answer the teach- 
er’s call, to investigate interesting sounds, to 
manipulate attractive play materials that have 
come into view. It is not withdrawal from a 
group under any condition but withdrawal 
from a group under specified conditions that 
will serve as a useful item in the repertoire 
of indicators of insecurity. 

If the above reasoning is correct, we should 
find behavior patterns appearing under spe- 
cified conditions that differentiate secure and 
insecure children consistently. Can we isolate 
such patterns? 

This study was carried out in a preschool 
environment. Two groups of children, one 
labeled “secure” by their respective teachers 
and the other labeled “insecure,” were ob- 
served for a definite period of time. Records 
were made of their behavior and the results 
analyzed to determine which items reliably 
differentiate “secure” from “insecure” chil- 
dren. The details of the method follow. 

Two preschool teachers, the head teacher 
and one other in each of two different groups 
at two different midwest institutions, were 
asked to select the four most insecure and 
the four most secure children in their respec- 
tive groups. The teachers were requested to 
work independently, and were told that their 
judgment was the only criterion that would 
be considered. It was found that the agree- 


ment between the teachers was rather high. | 


At one institution the agreement was com- 
plete for all the secure cases and in seventy- 
five per cent of the insecure cases. At the 
second institution there was complete agree- 
ment on the insecure children and in seventy- 
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five per cent of the secure children. In all,, 
thirty children were observed, fifteen inse- 
cure and fifteen secure. Fourteen were from 
one institution and sixteen from another. 

Five ten-minute periods of observation 
were obtained for each child on five consecu- | 
tive days that the child was present. An 
effort was made to include a variety of situa- 
tions, both free play and routine. Children 
were observed individually and the child’s 
behavior was recorded as a running account 
in shorthand. At this point no effort was 
made to select behavior patterns and the 
analyses were not begun until all observations 
were made. 


To obtain an approximate indication of 
the reliability of the observers early in the 
study, seven ten-minute periods of observa- 
tion were made with another observer on 
seven children. A group of nine patterns 
which seemed from preliminary observation 
and reading to occur frequently in insecure 
children were tabulated as to frequency from 
each observer’s record. The number of re- 
corded incidents of the nine behavior pat- 
terns for each subject as determined by each 
of the two observers were correlated. A co- 
efficient of .94 was obtained. 


The observations of the secure and inse- 
cure children were then analyzed to deter- 
mine the behavior patterns that occurred 
frequently in either group. A total of six 
items seemed to stand out. These items were 
carefully described as to conditions under 
which they appeared, and the frequency 
tabulated for the “secure” and “insecure” 
group. The detailed descriptions of the items, 
the frequency of occurrence, and the value 
of “t” for the differences between the means 
of the total group are given in Table 1. The 
subjects ranged in age from two years, six 
months to five years, six months and could 
be conveniently classified into two age groups 
—those above four years and those below.) 
The table shows the mean frequency for the 
“secure” children and “insecure” children in 
each age group, the mean frequency for all 
“secure” and “insecure” children and the 
“t” of the differences between total “secure” 
and “insecure.” An inspection of the data in 
the last column indicates that five of the six 
patterns show a value for “t” beyond 2.763 
required for the one per cent level of confi- 
dence for twenty-eight degrees of freedom. 
In interpreting the t-test in a study of this 
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type, however, we must take account of dif- 
ferences in the variance of the two groups. 
We are dealing with subjects originally 
grouped by ratings and there is no a@ priori 
method of controlling the variances of the 
two distributions. An application of the 
F-test indicated that in three of the six pat- 
terns the differences in variances are signifi- 
cant below the two per cent level while in 
three they are not. The three patterns having 
significant differences in variance are starred 
in the table. In two of the three patterns 
showing significant differences in variance, 
crying and apprehensiveness, there are a 
large number of low scores in at least one of 
the groups and this may account for the 
variance difference. With these reservations 
we may say that there appears a fairly good 
indication that we have isolated a number 
of behavior patterns that differentiate signifi- 
cant groups of secure and insecure children. 


Since the individual items tended to dif- 
ferentiate the two groups, we would expect 
the total of all patterns to yield a highly 
significant score. The value of “t” for the 
differences in means of total scores of the 
two groups is 10.76 which is far beyond the 
one per cent level of confidence. 


The six behavior patterns (crying may be 
included for the time being until a larger 
sample has been studied) furnish a method 
of differentiating secure and insecure chil- 
dren by observational procedures. Observa- 
tional procedures, however, are relatively ex- 
pensive and for many purposes, ratings, if 
fairly reliable and valid, would be helpful. 
Can the six behavior patterns be used in the 
form of a rating scale with reliable results? 
The patterns were cast in the form of a rating 
scale as follows: 


—_Voluntary withdrawal from group 


This is indicated by an evident preference 
for playing alone. A child who makes very 
few, if any, attempts to join a group. This 
does not apply to a child who withdraws 
from a group to follow some other interest 
or in response to observable stimuli. 


. Practically never plays with group 

. Very seldom plays with group 

. Plays with group as much as alone 

. Plays with group more often than alone 
. Plays with group practically all the time 


~ 
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—___Non-acceptance by group 


This applies to a child who wants to join 
the group and tries unsuccessfully to do so. 
Rejection may be physical or verbal. It does 
not apply to a child who watches a group at 
play but makes no overt attempt to join it. 


1. Practically never accepted 

2. Accepted very seldom 

3. Accepted as often as not 

4. Accepted most of the time 

5. Accepted practically all the time 


____Bidding for attention of adult 


This applies a child who is constantly 
aware of an adult’s presence, and who con- 
tinually appeals to the adult for attention. 
This may be manifested in such ways as 
following adult, seeking unnecessary help, 
appealing for praise and approval, or any 
other conduct of a similar nature. It does not 
apply to a child who asks needed help, or 
who watches the teacher when she is talking 
to the group or showing them something. 


. Makes bids for attention very often 

. Makes bids for attention frequently 

. Makes bids for attention as often as 
not 

. Makes bids for attention infrequently 

. Practically never makes bids for atten- 
tion 


Crying 

Frequent crying in situations which do 
not ordinarily result in such behavior, such 
as crying at failure to achieve desired re- 
sults, crying when reprimanded, crying when 
deprived of material by another child, etc. 
It does not include crying when the child is 
hurt. 


1. Cries very often 

2. Cries frequently 

3. Cries as often as not 
4. Cries seldom 

5. Practically never cries 


—___H yperactivity 

Behavior indicating restlessness or giving 
evidence that the child is under tension. It 
may be manifested by unusually short span 
of attention, flitting from one activity to 
another rapidly, frequently speaking more 
loudly than necessary, etc. Does not apply to 
shifting of activity when there are no other 
signs of tension. 
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. Hyperactive very often 

. Hyperactive frequently 

. Hyperactive as often as not 
. Hyperactive seldom 

. Practically never hyperactive 


____A pprehensiveness 


General state of fearfulness, particularly 
in new situations. Child approaches new situ- 
ations in tense or rigid manner. Looks to 
adult for encouragement or clutches adult 
when facing new situations. Sometimes evi- 
denced only by the expression of the child 
and withdrawal from the situation. It does 
not include situations in which there is an 
observable cause for fear such as sudden 
loud noises, danger of falling or being hurt 
by another child, etc. 


. Apprehensive very often 

. Apprehensive frequently 

. Apprehensive as often as not 
. Not apprehensive often 

. Practically never apprehensive 
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Seventeen children, seven from the two- 
year group and ten from the three-year group 
were rated by their respective head teachers 
and the investigator, all of whom had known 
the children for some time. A correlation of 
.88 was obtained. A detailed analysis shows 
very satisfactory “item by item” agreement 
as well as agreement in total score. When 
relatively only approximate data are re- 
quired, ratings may serve the purpose. 

A group of five behavior patterns have 
been identified which differentiate signifi- 
cantly (within the limits of available statis- 
tical technics) a group of “secure” and 
“insecure” preschool children. A sixth pat- 
tern was tentatively retained pending larger 
sampling. A characteristic of the patterns is 
the inclusion of the conditions under which 
the behavior takes place. From theoretical 
analyses this seems important in developing 
methods of measuring hierarchy of motives. 
The behavior patterns may be used in ob- 
servational procedures or in the form of a 
rating scale for measuring relative security or 
insecurity in preschool children. 
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STUDIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSES IN ACTION 


II. Pupil Participation and Aspects of Pupil-Teacher Relationships 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD, BERNARD GOi DMAN 
and CATHERINE L. JERSILD 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
Joun J. Lorrus 


This paper reports results obtained in one 
of two special studies that were conducted 
in connection with a series of investigations 
designed to evaluate the “activity program” 
in the New York City Elementary Public 
Schools.* This educational experiment has 
been described in several earlier publications 
(see bibliography). The experiment involved 
the introduction of newer, “progressive” edu- 
cational procedures into a sampling of about 
seventy New York City elementary schools. 
As a part of the evaluation project, numerous 
studies have been made, or are still in prog- 
gress, in which various research procedures 
have similarly been applied to “activity” 
schools and to paired “control” schools that 
have adhered to more traditional practices. 

The study here reported was conducted in 
a limited sampling of classes belonging to 
four pairs of schools, located in four of the 
five boroughs of New York. Each pair 
included an “activity” and a “control” 
school.* 

The first of the two investigations was de- 
signed as a comparative study of what 
actually was happening in the various classes 
from the time when the children arrived in 
the morning until they left in the afternoon. 
This study, entitled, “I. The Working Day 
in Activity and Non-Activity Schools,” was 
published in the June, 1941, number of this 
Journal. 

In the present study the method of direct 
observation was used to investigate a number 
of aspects of the classroom situation, includ- 
ing the amount and nature of participation 

* The_evaluation 


“The authors gratefully acknowledge the helpfulness 
shown by the principals and teachers in the schools included 
in this study, and conscientious services rendered by the 
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by individual pupils. This study was an out- 
growth, in part, of an investigation initiated 
by the writer two years ago.** In this pre- 
liminary study, it was noted, among other 
things, that classes under different teachers, 
and with varying enrollments, had one out- 
standing characteristic in common, namely 
the fact that a few children in each class 
tended to monopolize a large proportion of 
the discussion. 

It also appeared in this preliminary in- 
vestigation that the tendency on the part of 
a few children to monopolize recitations and 
discussions became more pronounced when 
children themselves were directing the work 
of the class than when the teacher was di- 
rectly in charge. These findings, as well as 
others that will be alluded to later, raised 
questions that seemed to be quite pertinent 
to the evaluation project of which the present 
study is a part, especially in view of the fact 
that the activity program is designed, at 
least in part, to promote democratic proce- 
dures ‘n the classroom. 

Other features of the study afforded addi- 
tional bases for comparisons and contrasts 
between the activity and the control classes. 


PROCEDURE 


The method of direct observation was 
employed. 

The aim of the observers was to note re- 
sponses by individual pupils and by the 
teacher which tied in with the class project, 
and which could be seen or heard by pupils 
who were giving attention to the work at 
hand, as distinguished from private inter- 
changes between members of the class, or 
private undertakings by individual pupils. 


** Jersild, A. T., Meigs, M. F., and Brown, L. S.: 
A <—~ of Classes in Action, Unpublished 
(New York: Teachers , Columbia University, 1939). 
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Thus, in a class period devoted to history, 
any answer by a pupil to a question raised 
by the teacher, or a report to the class, or a 
query, comment, or voluntary item of in- 
formation contributed by a pupil would be 
entered in the record. A whispered comment, 
inaudible to the group, or any private or 
independent act or verbal expression by an 
individual pupil was not recorded. However, 
if such behavior by a pupil evoked a com- 
ment by the teacher in the hearing of the 
class as a whole, or if the attention of the 
class was called to the behavior by the 
teacher or by another pupil, the comment or 
notice was included in the record. Further, 
if an individual comment, whatever the in- 
tention behind it might be, was audible to 
the group and, in effect, functioned as a con- 
tribution to the discussion, or patently influ- 
enced the work of the class in one way or 
another, it was noted in the record. 

The scope and content of the observational 
records can be judged from the outline below 
of the categories that were used in analyzing 
the data. This list of categories was devised 
on the basis of an extended period of prelimi- 
nary observation, including simultaneous but 
independent observations by two workers 
whose records were subsequently compared, 
item by item. 

It will be noted from the list below that 
an effort was made to draw a distinction be- 
tween certain types of contributions by the 
pupils, certain features of interchanges be- 
tween the teacher and the pupils, and between 
members of the class. Pupil contributions of 
a recitational nature are distinguished from 
contributions of a more self-assertive or 
original character. In the interplay between 
the teacher and pupils, a distinction is made 
between (1) attentions of a more or less 
“neutral” sort, such as being questioned, 
called upon to recite or directed to perform 
a certain task; and (2) “positive” attentions 
(such as praise, being singled out for special 
commendation, etc.); and (3) “negative” 
attentions (such as reprimands or rejection 
of an answer given by a pupil). 
CATEGORIES USED IN ANALYZING 

PUPIL-PARTICIPATION RECORDS 


Pupil Contributions of a Recitational Nature 
in Response to Teacher Questioning, 
irection or Prompting 
Al. Brief answer—spelling a word, giving 
seriatim answers in arithmetic drill; also, 
“yes,” “no” on any question; also, single 
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word or phrase or statement of fact in \ 
response to direct questioning; giving / 
definitions of common words; etc. “1 

A2. Partial or incomplete or tentatively neither 
accepted or rejected answer in a series 
of promptings. (Give one tally to each 
prompted reply, however brief.) Also, 
rejected answer, followed by prompting. 
If answer, following by prompting, is. not 
specifically rejected, do not tally as 
rejected in reject column, since prompt- 
ing always implies rejection. However, if 
there is a specific reprimand or rebuke, 
tally this elsewhere. Also include unsatis- 
factory answer; also answer to wrong 
question—giving answer to problem 5 in- 
stead of problem 4, showing confusion or 
inattention; also answers in terms of a 
different question or proposition. 


A3. Answer of an expository sort, not such 
as spelling a word, or giving answer to 
an arithmetic example, but bringing out 
points or an elaboration in response to 
direct questioning, also, stating fact plus 
reason, explanation of fact plus elabora- 
tion, of relationship, evc., in response to 
questioning or direction by the teacher 
or pupil chairman. 

A4. Holds floor for a relatively extended 
statement of report embodying several 
contributions of the sort that might re- 
ceive separate tallies under (3). 

A5. Reads aloud, rehearses play. 


A6. Demonstrates, illustrates rather than re- 
cites; points to map, writes or draws on 
board, ete. 


Pupil Contributions of a Lagging or 
Retarding Nature 


Bl. Reports inability to respond when called 

on—does not have answer to example; 

has no answer to question of fact or 
opinion; says, “I don’t know.” 

etarded answer, definitely slowing class 
progress. Teacher waits. 

B2. Asks question on point majority are in- 
formed about, lags behind, retards prog- 
ress. (Includes positive statement to same 
effect, e. g. “I did it entirely differently.”) 

B3. Asks incidental questions regarding pro- 
cedure (what kind of paper to use, etc. 
Says, “Wait a minute!” to teacher during 
dictation.) 

B5. Recites or offers contribution after subject 
is closed—tries to reopen clo matter. 

B6. Irrelevant contribution, beside the point. 


Pupil Contributions of a Self-Initiated, Self- 
ssertive, Critical, Original, Questioning, 
or Supplementary Nature (Not in 

response to direct questioning 
of a recitational nature) 


Cl. Volunteers supplementary information, 
suggestions, or questions. 

Clix. Makes running comment—remarks made 

by a child when teacher is speaking or 

another child is reciting. (Not actual 


Blx. 
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contributions that advance the main topic, 
nor yet of an irrelevant nor egocentric 
nature.) 

C2a. Defends own ground against criticism or 
attack—work. 

C2b. Defends own ground against criticism or 
attack—conduct. 

C3. Praises another’s work or contribution. 

(Do not count here if the comment is in 

response to a definite teacher request for 

exposition of good points in another 
upil’s contribution.) 

Egocentric remark; offers unsolicited 

opinion; expresses attitude; offers per- 

sonal experience, not generalizing the 
point. 

C8. Civeste self forward, tries to ask ques- 
tion, to horn in; begins or tries to recite 
without solicitation or apparent welcome. 

C9. Is insistent on making contribution or 
adding to record an item of personal in- 
terest; insists on contributing in spite of 
contrary suggestions or obstructions. 

C3x. Approves teacher—expresses approval, 
enthusiasm, delight, gratification regard- 
ing teacher’s practices, including pleasure 
in privileges granted, assignments, ex- 
planations or help offered. (This includes 
the “OH!” of sudden enlightenment.) 

C4. Queries or tries to elicit further informa- 
tion, etc.; constructive or helpful response 
to pupil report, etc. 

C4x. Child directs or instructs another child. 

C5. Sympathetic laughter in response to pupil, 

group or teacher. 

C6c. Child excuses another child, explains or 
condones error in another. 

CT. Criticizes, attacks, shows weaknesses, 
voices objection, counter-oninion. 

C8. Assumes role or disciplinarian. 

C9. Tries to direct class. 

C9x. Child bosses another child—gratuitous 
direction of a coercive nature, as distin- 
guished from simple directions. (C4x). 

C10. Tries to direct teacher or objects to or 
criticizes teacher; voices opposition, is 
refractory, groans and shows resistance 
to teacher requests. 

Cll. Expresses contempt or disdain, or gen- 
eral negative comment regarding the ac- 
complishments, work or abilities of an- 
other pupil. 

C12. Derisive laughter at or with pupil, group 
or teacher. 

Cl4a. Criticizes own work; expounds own 
error; constructive, self-evaluation; ad- 
mits own shortcomings; admits improve- 
ment. 

C14b. Criticizes own conduct. 

C15. Child defends child. 


C7. 


Pupil as Recipient of Pupil 
Reactions: Positive 


D3a. Is recipient of pupil approval regarding 


work. 
D3b. Is recipient of pupil approval regard- 
ing conduct. 
D5. Is recipient of sympathetic laugh from 
pupils. 
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as of Pupil 
Reactions: Negative 


Dia. Is criticized or receives expression of 
individual disapproval for answer, point 
of view, etc.—work. 

Dib. Is criticized or receives individual ex- 
pressions of disapproval for conduct. 
D2a. Class expression of disapproval regard- 
ing an individual’s work—includes obvi- 
ous signs of impatience, boredom, sighs, 
etc., when child lags, takes special time; 

gives wrong answer. 

D2b. Class expression of disapproval regard- 
ing an individual’s conduct. 


D6. Is recipient of derisive laugh from pupils. 


Attentions from Teacher: Neutral 


(All contributions in this group are by the 
teacher and represent items credited to 
the child to whom they were directed) 


R2. Teacher gives help on solicitation, includ- 
ing ged and helping child who has 
asked lagging question. 

R4x. Miscellaneous mention (neither favorable 
nor unfavorable). 

R9c. Admonition or criticism of work or con- 
duct stemming from too much zeal or de- 
sire to be heard. (Group answers sotto- 
voce when teacher tries to draw answer 
from laggard.) 

R14. Pupil-teacher discussion—content not 
manifest. 

Tl. Teacher makes brief interrogatory re- 
mark; calls on child for answer, plus all 
non-interrogatory remarks which aim to 
draw out facts, information, etc. 

T2. Teacher makes prompting remarks—(first 
in series is always T1 or T5) 

T3. Brief expository remarks, 

T4. Expository remark of paragraph length 
or more. 

T4.* Expository remarks—several minutes in 
length. 

T5. Brief directions—“Take out books,” etc. 

T6. Demonstrates, shows how a thing is done. 

T6x. Reads, writes, dictates, plays phono- 

raph, leads in a song. 

T7. Questions or comments of a nature enlist- 
ing nage ge sharing of work or so- 
lution, e. g., “How many agree?” “I think 
so too”; ‘Let's show B___ how to do this.” 

T8. Moralizes, sermonizes, exhorts. 

T9. Claps or gives other signal for quiet— 
“Are you ready now?” “I’m waiting.” 
“Every eye on me.” 

T10. Positive or negative suggestion or cajol- 
ery—“This is easy.” “Now we’ll find out 
how smart you are!” 

T11. Gives reasons in support of stand or de- 
cision—“May I please finish so that those 
people who are ready can go ahead?” 

T12. Interrogatory or expository remarks giv- 
ing child or children opportunity to ex- 
press likes or dislikes. “How many like 

* All items relating to attentions from the teacher are 


tallied to the credit of the child or children to whom the 
attentions are essed. 
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the window up?” “Who likes that word?” 
Chance given to pupils to express what 
they like. 

T13. Interrogatory or expository remarks, 
giving child or children decision or choice. 
“What shall we do about the noise?” 
“What shall I use for a divisor?” (Do 
not count items in which question is a 
courteously phrased direction, e. g., 
“Mary, will you be willing to sit here?’’) 
ro chance to do what they like to do. 

T15. Offers or gives unsolicited help or atten- 


tion. 

T16. Admits fallibility. 

T16x. Admits ignorance, “I don’t know, we’ll 
have to look that up,” ete. 


Attentions from Teacher: Positive 


D4ax. Child is approved, applauded by group 
on teacher solicitation. 

R1. Silent acknowledgment, or passive or 
casual recognition and acceptance of 
child’s contribution. Score in this category 
when child gives answer to question or 
volunteers information and teacher says, 
“Right,” or “All right,” or picks up the 
answer in her discourse. 

R38. Receives smiling acknowledgment, under- 
standing glances, encouragement, “Thank 
you!” Tally to child’s credit also if he is 
conspicuously noticed as the only one, or 
one of few, who raises his hand when 
asked, who has the right answer, who is 
finished, etc. 

R4. No special word of praise but name 
singled out, put on board or pupil asked 
to ~ na up, as one who has done superior 
work. 

R5da. Brief praise—“good,” “fine,” ete.—work. 

R5b. Brief praise—conduct. 

T14. Teacher acknowledges individual handi- 
cap, excuses child—recognizes child may 
be behind because absent, etc. 

T20. Teacher apologizes to child. 


Attention from Teacher: Negative 


Diax. Child is criticized or receives individual 
expression of disapproval from teacher 
for conduct. 

DZax. Is criticized, etc., on teacher solicitation 


y group). ee 
R2x. Is denied help on solicitation. (“You do 
' what you think best.”) 

R4c. Unfavorable recognition or mention (not 
a verbal reprimand). Slowing action of 
child recognized as teacher pointedly 
watches and waits. 

R6. Indefinite reprimand. Teacher questions 
child, calls his name, in a manner sug- 
gesting he was lagging or misbehaving. 
(If child’s conduct was observed, record 
elsewhere. ) 

R7. Answer passed over, not accepted or 
rejected in so many words, but substan- 
tially rejected. 

R10. Rejected (“wrong”) corrected (“It 
should be 144, not 142’), or cautioned 
= error (“Be sure of your facts,” 
etc.). 
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R11. Rejected or corrected or cautioned plus 
special attention of negative sort. Stand 
up because of error; name put on board 
as one in need of further study or help. 

Ri2a. Is pointedly ignored or restrained— 
work, contribution, answer, etc. Includes 
seeking individual attention and told it 
cannot be given; also asked to wait until 
another finishes. 

R12b. pointedly ignored—conduct. 

Ri3a. Rebuke or reprimand—work, e. g., “I’m 
surprised at you!” “That was careless, 
wasn’t it?” (Includes turn of phrase or 
tone denoting impatience or annoyance 
with child.) 

R13b. Rebuke or reprimand—conduct. “Be 
quiet!” etc., (Relating to specific behavior 
in progress, as against reprimands or 
admonitions applying to future conduct 
or conduct in a general sense.) 

R15. Is punished. 

T18x. Remark or act of teacher provokes de- 
risive laugh directed against a child. 

R8. Admonition regarding aspect of work, 
calculated to improve upon some weak- 
ness in child’s manner of presentation, 
but not reflecting on quality of answer 
and not precisely in the nature of a re- 
proof for behavior—‘S peak louder,” 
“More distinctly,” “Can’t hear you,” 
“Write larger,” “Stand so we can see 
part of the map,” “Stand up straight,” 


etc. 

R9a. Admonition regarding work—“Be care- 
ful, think before you speak.” 

R9b. Admonition regarding conduct — “Will 
not call on wrigglers,” “Let’s be quiet 
while we do this.” 


Pupil Response to Teacher 


T17. Teacher receives sympathetic laughter, 
children laugh at remark or act. 

T18. Teacher receives derisive laughter. 
(Score here only if laugh is directed 
against teacher; not if teacher says some- 
thing that makes children laugh derisively 
at another child.) 


POPULATION STUDIED 


Eight activity and eight control classes, 
representing four pairs of schools, were in- 
cluded in the study. The classes represent 
the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


EXTENT OF OBSERVATIONS 


Each class was observed on three or four 
different days, but the total amount of time 
devoted to active observation varied some- 
what from class to class, depending upon the 
nature of the program and the occurrence of 
field trips and other interruptions. Moreover, 
the observers took time off at intervals while 
they were in the classroom, since the work 
of watching, listening and recording is rather 
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exhausting. The amount of time spent in ac- 
tive observation in the various classrooms 
ranged from 250 to 478 minutes with a 
median of 397 minutes, or over six and a 
half hours. 


MEASUREMENTS OF RELIABILITY 


The reliability of the observers when utiliz- 
ing the procedures employed in this investiga- 
tion was measured in the earlier study, re- 
ferred to above, by the method of item by 
item comparison of records obtained by work- 
ers who simultaneously but independently 
recorded the same behavior. The percentage 
of agreement in various comparisons between 
four different observers ranged from 76 to 
over go. These percentages were computed 
on the basis of sub-catégories more numerous 
and refined than those represented in the 
tables that follow. The agreement in terms 
of the larger groupings of behavior, as rep- 
resented in Table II and following, was 
over 90%. 


In the present study, similarly detailed 
analyses of observer-reliability were not un- 
dertaken except during the preliminary per- 
iod. Various checks and safeguards were, 
however, applied.* First, all of the observers 
devoted several days to a period of training, 
under the direction of one of the four ob- 
servers who participated in the original study 
in which this method was employed and 
whose reliability as an observer had been 
established. Records that were obtained by 
the present workers while observing simul- 
taneously with this previously-trained worker 
were compared, item by item, and discussed 
in detail, before the regular schedule of 
observations was begun. 


Further, as a subsequent rough measure 
of reliability, each of the four observers was 
paired with one of the others during half- 
hour periods of simultaneous observation. 
Each observer’s record was then separately 
analyzed, tallies were entered for each pupil, 


*As can be recognized, it requires quite an extended 
period of experience with a class as as those here 
involved before an observer is thoroughly familiar with the 
names, rance, voices and mannerisms of the various 
members. Until such familiarity is acquired, errors in ob- 
servation are influenced to a large extent by factors which 
time and experience will remedy. By the time the present 
study was begun, each observer was already familiar with 
his classes, by virtue of having spent four entire days in 
each class in connection with “Working Day’ observations. 
In order to function adequately as a check observer, another 
worker would have to spend a good deal of time in classes 
not familiar to him. Such paired observations were dispensed 
with, since was a for time. 

ients for measuring a eguarding the accuracy o 
observations were resorted to, as described above. 
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and thereafter the correlation between the 
pupils’ participation scores, as represented by 
these independent analyses, were computed. 
The coefficients thus obtained ranged from 
.37 to .83 in the case of the activity classes 
and from .24 to .79 in the case of the control 
classes. The respective median coefficients 
were .62 and .66. These coefficients certainly 
are not high, but they are considerably higher 
than the author would have predicted, for 
several reasons: first, each coefficient rep- 
resents only a half-hour sampling of be- 
havior; second, they are based upon compari- 
sons between pairs of workers, one of whom, 
and sometimes both of whom, were com- 
pletely unfamiliar with the group that was 
being observed. It seems reasonable to con- 
jecture that if the sampling had been larger, 
and if observers whose records were being 
compared had been fully familiar with the 
groups, the coefficients would have been 
substantially larger.* 


RELIABILITY OF THE SAMPLING 


To obtain an indication of the reliability 
of the sampling, scores were separately com- 
puted on the basis of the first two days of 
observation and the second two days of ob- 
servation. Since the results as far as indi- 
vidual pupils are concerned are of interest 
mainly in connection with the categories that 
deal with the contributions made by the 
pupils, these reliabilities were computed only 
for the two major categories of pupil par- 
ticipation (recitational contributions and self- 
initiated or self-assertive contributions). 

The coefficients obtained from the correla- 
tion of the results of two days against the 
remaining two days are shown in Table I. 
It will be noted that the coefficients relating 
to Category C (self-initiated and self- 
assertive contributions) were highest in the 
case of the activity schools, ranging from .57 
to .89 with a median of .80. The correspond- 
ing coefficients based on the results for con- 
trol classes ranged from .15 to .77 with a 


* From the point of view of methodology, an incidental 
item may be noted here, namely, that the correlations tended 
to be lower when based upon the results of one observer who 
was thoroughly familiar with the group and of another who 
was quite unfamiliar than when based upon results obtained 
by rvers both of whom were unacquainted with the 
o. A high correlation in the latter case perhaps reflects 
the fact that both observers make similar errors or omissions 
quite as much as it can be interpreted to mean that the 
method of observation is sound. This state of affairs adds 
further point to comments made in another connection 
concerning shortcomings of the use of the correlation method 
in determining observer-reliability. (Jersild, A. T. and Meigs, 

F.: “Direct Observati Research Method.” 


of Educational Research, 1X, (1939) 472-482; 597-599.) 
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TABLE I 
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RELIABILITY OF THE SAMPLING, IN SELECTED CLASSES, OF BEHAVIOR OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS IN 
CATEGORIES A (RECITATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS), C (SELF-ASSERTIVE AND SELF-INITIATED 
CONTRIBUTIONS), AND CATEGORIES A AND C COMBINED IN THE VARIOUS CLASSES 
THAT WERE OBSERVED DURING Four DAyYs. FIGURES ARE BASED UPON Cor- 

RELATIONS BETWEEN Two SETS OF Two DAyYs OF OBSERVATION 


(The Values Given for Number of Children in Each Class Represent Only the Pupils Who 
Were Present Throughout the Four-Day Period of Observation) 


Activity 
No. of Cate- Cor- .Cate- Cor- Cate- Cor- 
School & Grade = Chil- gory P.E. rected gory P.E. rected gory P.E. rected 
dren A r Cc " A&C r 
I-4B3_____ 36 . 40 . 06 


atnininin 


Poe. 21 .24 .14 .39 
P.S. 26 46 .10 63 
P.S. IV-6B?__--- 23 .39 .12 56 
PS. Vi-GB..... 27 61 08 76 


median of .62. The coefficients representing 
Categories A and C combined ranged from 
-73 to .83 in the activity classes and from 
— .o1 to .83 in the control classes. 


AGREEMENT ON CLASSIFICATIONS 


The categories used in the analysis of the 
pupil-participation records were checked by 
the procedure of comparing, item by item, 
the results obtained when workers indepen- 
dently analyzed portions of the data. Several 
‘such comparisons were made in the present 
study, as well as in the earlier study referred 
to above. The agreement between independent 
workers with respect to the major categories 
represented in the tables that follow ranged 
from 70 per cent to over 95 per cent with a 
median agreement of over go per cent. 


RESULTS 


Table II shows the results for the eight 
activity and eight control classes in terms of 
total frequencies of various types of behavior 
under various general headings. 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF RECITATIONAL 
AND SELF-INITIATED CONTRIBUTIONS 


It appears from Table II that the frequency 
of self-assertive or self-initiated pupil con- 
tributions was considerably higher both in 
relative and in absolute terms in activity 


62 —.003 14 —.01 
. 08 05 .10 
. 56 09 12 . 63 . 08 
12 52 .12 . 58 
.19 15 32 .24 -15 .39 

63 08 | 06 . 83 


classes than in control classes. In the activity 
classes the ratio of “recitational” items to 
self-initiated or self-assertive items was 1.52 
as contrasted with a corresponding ratio of 
3.63 in the case of control classes. When 
totals for these two categories are computed, 
it appears that 40 per cent of the total in the 
activity classes was of the self-initiated va- 
riety, while the corresponding value in the 
control classes is only about 22 per cent. 

It can be noted from Table II that this 
difference appears not only when results are 
computed for all classes combined, but also 
appears quite consistently, to varying degrees, 
when comparisons are made between matched 
classes. 

Perhaps the difference here noted is no 
more than one would expect, yet it shows 
quite impressively that the procedures differ. 
In the activity classes there is considerably 
less catechizing of a piece-meal, question-and- 
answer type than is the case in the control 
classes, and there is considerably more give 
and take of a discussional nature. 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE PUPIL- 
Pupit REACTIONS 


From Table II it can also be noted that 
the children in activity classes have more in- 
terchanges by way of criticism and praise of 
one another’s work. The “negative” pupil- 
reactions in the activity classes outnumber 


IJ-4B?_____ 24 . 20 .13 . 80 .05 . 89 . 68 .07 . 81 
ITI-3A‘_____ 27 . 05 .13 .07 . 80 . 58 .09 .13 
IV-5A!_____ 32 . 26 .07 .57 . 08 . 73 
V-3B?___._ 23 .31 .138 .07 . 84 . 61 . 09 . 76 
Control 
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corresponding responses in control classes to 
the extent of almost three to one. “Positive” 
reactions—representing praise of one pupil 
by another, laudatory comments, etc.—also 
are relatively more frequent in the activity 
classes, but the total number of such re- 
sponses is relatively small compared with the 
number of negative responses, and the posi- 
tive items in the activity classes outnumber 
similar items in the control classes in a ratio 
of 1% to 1. 


PRAISE AND REPROOF FROM THE TEACHER 


It is interesting to note that in no class, 
either in the control or thé activity groups, 
do positive attentions from the teacher out- 
number negative items as defined in the set 
of categories described earlier in this paper. 
In all classes, the children, as a group, are 
reprimanded or otherwise reminded of their 
shortcomings more frequently than they are 
praised or commended. 

In the activity classes, the cumulative total 
of “negative” attentions from the teacher is 
1043, as contrasted with 203 “positive” 
items. In other words, occasions on which 
children are reproved, pointedly ignored, re- 
minded of shortcomings, admonished against 
the repetition of past errors, or specifically 
reminded of error, outnumber expressions of 
praise in the ratio of more than five to one. 
In the control classes, the corresponding 
cumulative totals are 929 and 341, represent- 
ing a negative-positive ratio of somewhat 
less than three to one. 

In this connection, it may be of passing 
interest to compare the results in the present 
study with the findings in the earlier study 
of four classes mentioned above. In this 
earlier study two of the four classes showed 
a higher incidence of positive attentions from 
the teacher. In the third class the frequencies 
were about the same, but in the fourth class, 
which corresponded more closely in size to 
the classes in the present study, the negative 
items outnumbered the positive items. The 
higher incidence of negative items appeared 
to be influenced, to a large extent, by the size 
of the class. In the large class in question, 
the teacher was very genial and seemed to 
be very popular with the pupils, even though 
her negative comments quite exceeded her 
positive comments. 

The fact that the ratio of negative to posi- 
tive attentions from the teachers is higher 
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in the activity than in the control classes is 
interesting, but it is a finding that perhaps 
might well have been expected. To the ex- 
tent that greater freedom and informality 
prevail, there would be more occasions to call 
individual pupils to account than would be 
the case when all children are regimented as 
a group. 

The fact that there is a preponderance of 
negative over positive responses from the 
teachers in both groups of schools is of pass- 
ing interest in view of findings, by Thorn- 
dike and others, that indicate that rewards 
tend to be more effective than punishments 
as incentives to learning. It is possible that 
efforts by the teachers to use a higher pro- 
portion of positive remarks would have a 
salutary effect. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the “rewards” received by the 
pupils are not limited to words of praise or 
commendation such as those here classified as 
“positive” responses. In a great many in- 
stances, the pupils undoubtedly receive the 
equivalent of a reward through the experi- 
ence of success that they have when they an- 
swer correctly or contribute effectively to 
group work or class discussions, even though 
they win no tangible rewards or expressions 
of praise. In some instances, no doubt, the 
very fact that a teacher accepts a pupil’s 
contribution without comment or criticism, 
may, in effect, represent a form of commenda- 
tion. If effects of this sort, together with 
subtle forms of commendation that a teacher 
might communicate by means of facial ex- 
pressions or other signs, could have been 
taken into account it is quite possible that 
the ratio of “positive” to “negative” items, 
as here reported, would be considerably 
changed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPATION BY 
INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 


The findings, as shown in. Table II, indi- 
cating that pupils in activity classes have 
more freedom to make contributions of a 
self-initiated or self-assertive nature, to volun- 
teer questions, comments, criticisms and 
supplementary information during the course 
of class discussions, raise a question which, 
in the writer’s judgment, is quite important 
from the point of view of the evaluation of 
the activity program. Under this regime of 
greater freedom, to what extent are the op- 
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portunities for participation utilized by all 
members of the class? 

The tables which follow deal with this 
question. These tables show comparisons be- 
tween activity and control classes on the fol- 
lowing points: the range in number of con- 
tributions made by the individual pupils in 
each of the classes during the days when the 
classes were observed; the median number of 
contributions; the per cent of the total con- 
tributions that were made by the pupil who 
contributed most often and by the three 
pupils who contributed most often. 

The tables also show the number of chil- 
dren from the low end of the distribution of 
scores whose combined contributions equaled 
the contributions made by the single child 
who talked most. (A value, say, of fifteen in 
this computation means that the contributions 
made by the child who talked most were 
equal in number to the cumulative contribu- 
tions made by the fifteen least talkative mem- 
bers of the class.) To find this value a table 
was constructed which showed the total num- 
ber of times each child contributed; the 
subjects were arranged in order from the child 
who contributed most to the child who con- 
tributed least; then, beginning at the bottom 
of the table, a tally was made upward, 
through the distribution, until the cumulative 
tally equaled the score of the child who stood 
at the top of the list. 

In treating the results from this point of 
view, use was made only of those children 
who were present during all of the days when 
the class was observed. This means that the 
class population included in these computa- 
tions was smaller than the total enrollment 
of the class. 

Table III shows the results for each ac- 
tivity and control class; Table IV shows the 
medians of the values for the 8 classes in 
each of the two groups. (In computing these 
medians, it will be noted, the classes were 
treated as subjects; the medians were not 
computed on the basis of a distribution rep- 
resenting each of the individual children in 
various classes.) 

The entries showing the median number of 
contributions per child are in keeping with 
the results already noted above. They indi- 
cate that in the activity classes there were 
considerably more contributions of the self- 
initiated, self-assertive variety than in the 
control classes and that children in the ac- 
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tivity classes made fewer contributions of a 
recitational or brief question-and-answer va- 
riety. In spite of these differences, however, 
it appears that there is a rather high degree 
of similarity between the two groups with 
respect to the manner in which these contri- 
butions were distributed between members of 
the class. In the case of recitational items the 
child who spoke most often contributed ap- 
proximately 9 per cent of all items that were 
recorded in both the activity and control 
groups. Similarly the median of the values for 
the separate classes indicates that about 1 per 
cent of the recitational items were contributed 
by the children who talked least. 


The results shown in Table III and IV 
are quite arresting. They indicate the degree 
to which inequalities of participation pre- 
vail. They suggest, among other things, that 
participation in group discussion shows a de- 
cidedly skewed distribution rather than the 
approximately “bell-shaped” distribution that 
one frequently finds in measurements of 
ability, physical dimensions, and the like. 
They also suggest that the label “free dis- 
cussion” is largely a misnomer, for when 
there is opportunity for “free” discussion (in 
the sense that there is a chance to offer con- 
tributions such as those classified as self- 
initiated, self-assertive, voluntary, critical, the 
like, in the present study) a few members of 
the group proceed to monopolize a large part 
of the discussion, with the result that many 
members of the group seldom or never are 
heard from. 


Even in a class under more formal direc- 
tion it is true—as can be seen from the re- 
sults in the first section of each of the two 
tables—that some children contribute con- 
siderably more than do others, but the dis- 
proportion is not nearly so large. The child 
who recites most often in response to teacher 
solicitation makes about 9 per cent of the total 
recitations, but this value is still considerably 
smaller than the corresponding value of about 
16% per cent which is found in connection 
with responses of the self-initiated and self- 
assertive variety. 


The third section in each of the tables 
offers some information concerning the dis- 
tribution of contributions in the recitational 
and the self-assertive categories combined. In 
these sections it can be seen that, in some 
comparisons, the differences between the con- 
trol and the activity classes is somewhat 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPATION BY PUPILS IN ACTIVITY AND CONTROL CLASSES. RESULTS ARE 
SHOWN FoR (A) RECITATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND (C) SELF-INITIATED, SELF-ASSERTIVE, 
VOLUNTARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


I. Activity Classes 


A B Cc D E F G H 
No. of pu pe pils present ponies the 
Pvation period.............. 24 28 36 44 23 24 27 32 
A. Recitational 
Per cent of total contributed by 
pupil with highest score_______- 10% 6% 10% 71% 10% 10% 6% 8% 
Per cent of total contributed by 
pupil with lowest score________- 4% 1% 0 0 1% 1% 2% 0 


No. of children at lower end of 
distribution whose cumulative 
scores were equalled or exceeded 
child who contributed 
three children with highest 
Per cent of total contributed by 
the three pupils who contributed 


28% 17% 27% 19% 24% 27% 17% 21% 
Per cent of contributions made by 

pupils in highest quartile______- 471% 37% 57% 50% 40% 46% 36% 45% 
Median number of contributions 

9.0 5.5 3.5 3.3 17.8 7.1 \.14.2 6.6 

C. Self-initiated, supplementary, self- 

assertive contributions 
mange Of scores... ............. 0-338 0-10 O-12 0-15 1-44 0-18 1-45 0-35 
Per cent of total contributed by 

pupil with re pone eeore......... 20% 21% 10% 10% 15% 15% 22% 18% 
Per cent of tota! contributed by 

pupil with lowest Ss 0% 0 0 0 .8% 0% 4% 0 


No. of children at lower end of 

distribution whose cumulative. 

scores were equalled or exceeded 

by the child who contributed 

15 19 16 20 10 14 16 20 


Tol contributions made by the 
three children with highest 
Per cent of total contributed by 
the three pupils who contributed 
most 


Per cent of contributions made by 


s pupils in highest quartile______- 68% 711% 62% 61% 57% 68% 69% 67% 
‘a A. and C. combined 

1-51 1-19 0-28 0-20 865 2-34 10-62 0-48 
7 Per cent of total contributed by 

ie pupil with highest score________ 12% 9% 9% 6% 10% 11% 11% 12% 
“ Per cent of total contributed by 

pupil with lowest ____ 0 0 0 1% .66% 2% 0 


No. of children at lower end of dis- 
tribution whose cumulative 
scores were equaled or exceeded 


¥: by the child who contributed 

9 6 12 12 5 8 5 11 
a Total contributions made by three 

: children with highest scores -_ - _ - 130 47 81 55 179 91 149 102 
: Per cent of total contributed by 


three pupilswhocontributedmost 382% 28% 25% 18% 26% 30% 27% 25% 
Per — by 50% 44% «(48% 60% 
pupils in highest quartile__-__- 
Median no. couitibalieas per child 14.5 6.5 5.6 3 27.1 4 8 10. 3 
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TABLE I1I—Continued 


II. Control Classes 
Ac Be Ce De Ec Fe Ge He 
6B: 4B: 3B‘ 5B: 3A‘ 
No. of pupils present throughout 
observation period__________.--- 30 23 27 22 18 27 21 26 
A. Recitational contributions 
anes or ecores...........:....... 0-16 17-26 0-8 2-14 2-81 461 11-34 426 
Per cent of total contributed by 
pupil with highest score_-_-__-__-__ 10% 8% 1% 9% 12% 10% 8% 9% 
Per cent of total contributed by 
pupil with lowest score________- 0 2% 0% 1% 1% .7% 8% 1% 
No. of children at lower end of dis- 
tribution whose cumulative 
scores were equaled or exceeded 
by the child who contributed most 10 4 6 4 6 9 3 5 
Total contributions made by the 
three children with highest 


sv 


Per cent of total contributed by the 
three pupils who contributed 
Per cent of contributions made by 
pupils in highest quartile__-___- 52% 38% 41% 39% 
Median no. of contributions per 
4.6 14.3 4.5 7.56 14.7 18.9 19.8 10.5 


C. Self-initiated, supplementary, self- 
assertive contributions 
Ratige of scores_................ 0-8 0-6 O12 0-10 0-6 0-36 0-9 0-18 
Per cent of total contributed by 
pupil with highest score_-___-____ 21% 18% 27% 14% 18% 15% 1% 15% 
Per cent of total contributed by 
pupil with lowest score____---__- 0 0% 0% 0% 0 0 0% 0% 
No. of children at lower end of dis- 
tribution whose cumulative 
scores were equaled or exceeded 
bythe child who contributed most 21 13 18 11 13 13 7 11 
Total contributions made by three 
children with highest scores _ _ _ _ 18 14 18 28 17 87 25 42 
Per cent of total contributed by 
three pupilswhocontributedmost 47% 41% 41% 38% 50% 37% 30% 35% 
Per cent of contributions made by 
pupils in highest quartile__-_____- 76% 68% .64% 64% 68% 68% 44% 58% 
Median no. contributions per child : .5 


A: and C. combined 
ee re 0-24 7-30 0-18 424 2-37 6-96 15-40 5-44 
Per cent of total contributed by 
pupil with highest score____-___- 12% 8% 11% 10% 18% 11% 8% 11% 
Per cent of total contributed by 
pupil with lowest score____-___-_- 0 2% 0% 2% 1% .7% 3% 1% 
No. of children at lower end of dis- 
tribution whose cumulative 
scores were equaled or exceeded 
by the child who contributed 
12 4 7 5 6 10 3 6 
Total contributions made by three 
children with highest scores _ _ _ _ 51 83 38 58 90 264 102 98 
Per cent of total contributed b: 
three pupils who contribu 
25% 28% 24% 25% 31% 31% 20% 24% 
Per cent of contributions made by 
pupils in highest quartile - 58% 40% 48% 48% 39% 56 
Median no. contributions per child 6.0 14.9 6.7 10.4 16.5 28.2 24 
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No. of classes 
A. Recitational contributions 
Median of median contributions per child 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPATION BY INDIVIDUAL PUPILS: MEDIANS OF RESULTS OBTAINED 
IN ALL CLASSES 


[Vol. ro, No. 2 


Activity Control 


Median per cent of contributions made by the most talkative pupil in each 


Median number of children at lower end of distribution in each class whose “ iy 
contributions were equalled or exceeded by the pupil with the highest score 6.5 5.5 


Median per cent of total contributions made by the three children with the 


highest scores in each class 


Median per cent of contributions made by pupils in the highest quartile in 


each class 


Median of median contributions per child 


C. Self-initiated, supplementary, self-assertive contributions 


Median per cent of contributions made by the most talkative pupil in each 


Median number of children at lower end of distribution in each class whose 


scores were equalled or exceeded by the pupil with the highest score_______ 16 13 
Median per cent of total contributions made by the three children with the 


highest scores in each class 


Median per cent of contributions made by pupils in the highest quartile in 


each class 
A.+C. 


Median of median contributions per child 


Median per cent of contributions made by ‘the most talkative pupil in each 


Median number of children at lower end of distribution in each class whose 


scores were equalled or exceeded by the pupil with the highest score______- 8.5 6 
Median per cent of total contributions made by the three children with the 


highest scores in each class 


Median a cent of contributions made by pupils in the highest quartile in 
ass 


each 


larger than corresponding differences in the 
preceding sections of the tables. This greater 
degree of difference arises in part by virtue 
of the fact that in the activity classes there 
is a larger total number of contributions of 
the self-initiated or self-assertive variety, and 
as noted above, it is in connection with this 
type of contribution that the greatest in- 
equalities between individual pupils prevail. 
It can be noted, for example, that the volume 
of talk delivered by the median most talka- 
tive child in the activity classes exceeds the 
combined volume of the 8 least talkative chil- 
dren. In the control classes the median most- 
talkative child out-talks 6 other children 
combined. 


Similarly, it can be noted that, in the ac- 
tivity classes, one-fourth of the children do 
one-half of the total amount of talking while 


in the control classes one-fourth of the chil- 
dren do about 41.5 per cent of the talking. The 
difference here is not large but it does indi- 
cate that the disproportions are somewhat 
larger in the activity classes. It would ap- 
pear, in other words, that one effect of the 
greater degree of freedom and informality 
that prevails in the activity classes is to give 
freer range to the tongues of talkative chil- 
dren. It is noteworthy, however, that 
although the disproportion is somewhat larger 
in the activity classes, the difference between 
the activity and control classes still is rela- 
tively small. In other words, it can not be 
said that the activity program has primarily 
had the effect of providing freedom that is 
)primarily preémpted by only a few children. 
‘Neither can it be said, on the other hand, 
that the freedom provided by the activity 
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program has introduced relatively more uni- 
versal participation, at least as far as verbal 
behavior is concerned. 

Quite as striking are similarities between 
the activity and control groups with respect 
to the self-initiated and self-assertive types 
of contributions. In the activity classes the 
most loquacious pupil contributed from 10- 
22 per cent of all items; the median of the 
class values is 16.5 per cent. In the control 
classes the most loquacious pupils contributed 
from 11-27 per cent of all items; the median 
of the class values in this case is also 16.5 per 
cent. It appears that whether the class situa- 
tion allows for much or for relatively little 
pupil participation of this sort, the opportuni- 
ties that are provided will be preémpted to a 
similarly large extent by the most talkative 
child. 

In both the activity and the control groups 
the median of the values shown for the 
separate classes likewise show that the least 
talkative pupil made no contributions what- 
soever of this type. Similarly the three most 
talkative pupils in both the activity and the 
control groups contributed approximately 
40 per cent of all that was said. 

One of the entries does show a slight dif- 
ference: When a tally was made of the num- 
ber of pupils at the lower end of the distri- 
bution whose cumulative contributions were 
equaled or exceeded by the most loquacious 
child, the results show that the most talka- 
tive child bestrode a somewhat larger num- 
ber of children in the activity than in the 
control schools. The difference is not large, 
however. In the activity schools the range is 
from 10-20 and the median of the separate 
values is 16. In the control classes the re- 
sults for the individual classes show values 
ranging from 7-21, and the median of the 
separate class values is 13. 

It likewise appears that approximately one- 
fourth of the children in the various classes 
did approximately two-thirds of the talking. 

It is only fair to state, parenthetically, 
that the situation that is here found to prevail 
among children in the classroom is not 
unique. In ordinary observation of groups of 
adults we can note that the same dispropor- 
tion of verbosity prevails. By way of an in- 
formal experiment, the writer undertook, 
over a period of time, to make a record of 
the behavior of adults in committee meetings, 
seminars and discussions of various kinds. 
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The results indicated that the tendency of a 
few individuals to monopolize the discussion 
was even more pronounced in these adult 
groups (limited in number) than in groups of 
children. The results were not extensive 
enough, however, to provide conclusive com- 
parisons. It is rather interesting to note that 
a commodity so abundant as hot air should 
be monopolized so much. 


RELATION OF PARTICIPATION TO 
INFORMATION AND ABILITY 


As indicated in the introduction to this 
study, the results of an earlier investigation 
indicated that in three out of four classes 
there was little or no correlation between the 
amount of talking children did and the 
amount of information they possessed. In the 
present study an effort was made to obtain 
some information concerning the relationship 
between the competence of the pupils and 
the extent to which they contributed. Table 
V shows the correlation between children’s 
scores in the category of contributions that 
includes self-initiated, self-assertive, volun- 
tary, critical, etc., remarks and the scores of 
the same children on various tests. The tests 
listed in the table have been described in 
earlier publications.* They include tests of 
ability to apply generalizations in the social 
studies, of working skills in the social studies, 
and of knowledge of current events; they also 
included a battery of tests of reading compre- 
hension and speed, arithmetic computation, 
arithmetic reasoning, spelling, and language 
usage. They included also paper and pencil 
personality tests. 

It can be seen from Table V that prac- 
tically all the correlations between achieve- 
ment on various tests and amount of self- 
assertive participation in class discussion are 
low and unreliable. Most of the coefficients 
are positive, however. 

The median of the coefficients shown by 
the activity classes in correlations between 
number of self-assertive contributions and 
scores in a test of ability to apply generaliza- 
tions, is .125, which represents practically a 
zero correlation. The corresponding median 
coefficient in the control classes is .185, 
which is slightly higher than the value found 
in the activity classes, ay" it still perhaps 

sJesild, A, T., Thorndike, L., Goldman, Bernard, 
and J. fi: “An Evaluation” of the 
‘Program in the New York City Public Ele- 
ucation, VIII, 


mentary Schools,”’ Journal of 
(December, 1939), pp 166~207 
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represents a negligible correlation. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that a coefficient of 
over .50 is shown in two control classes 
(both at the sixth grade level), as against a 
negative correlation of .o8 in a class at the 
other extreme. All in all, the results suggest 
that perhaps the children who talk most in 
the control classes are relatively abler than 
those who talk most in activity classes, but 
the findings are quite inconclusive on this 
point. 

Knowledge of current affairs shows a 
higher correlation with talkativeness than do 
scores in the test of ability to apply gen- 
eralizations in the activity classes (the median 
coefficient of correlation in the case of knowl- 
edge of current affairs is .37). On the other 
hand, the corresponding median coefficient in 
the control classes is only .125. In the activity 
classes it appears that interests and abilities 
of the sort that are involved in keeping 
abreast of current events as reported in 
newspapers, news broadcasts and magazines 
are relatively more conspicuous in loquacious 
pupils than is competence such as that which 
is measured by the test of ability to apply 
generalizations. The results do now show to 
what extent the child who is inclined toward 
loquacity reads the newspapers as a con- 
venient source of material to talk about, or 
to what extent greater knowledge of current 
events is a spur to greater talkativeness. 

The correlation between amount of talk- 
ing and scores on a test of working skills in 
the social studies is consistently low in all 
classes in both groups. 


The entries representing correlations be- 
tween talkativeness and scores in the Modern 
School Achievement Tests are of some inter- 
est, since the latter represent a comprehen- 
sive battery of standardized tests of com- 
petence in various subject-matter skills. The 
median coefficient in the case of the activity 
classes is .25; the corresponding value for 
the control classes is .oo5. Most of the co- 
efficients are low and unreliable but the di- 
rection of the difference is noteworthy. It 
appears that the more talkative children in 
the activity classes tend to be relatively more 
(if only slightly more) competent in subject- 
matter than the talkative control children, 
just as the most talkative activity children 
tend to be relatively better informed on cur- 
rent events than are the talkative control 
children. 
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The correlation between talkativeness and 
scores on the personality test that was ad- 
ministered are low and inconclusive. In the 
activity classes, all the coefficients are posi- 
tive, indicating that the more talkative mem- 
bers possessed, if anything, slightly better 
emotional adjustment than those who talked 
less. In the control classes three of six co- 
efficients are negative (two of these three are 
practically of zero value). To the extent that 
results of a paper-and-pencil test of per- 
sonality may be regarded as significant, it 
appears that there is a slightly higher posi- 
tive relation between personality adjustment 
and talkativeness in the activity than in the 
control classes. 


All in all, it appears from the findings dis- 
cussed above that the more talkative mem- 
bers in both activity and control classes tend 
slightly to surpass the less talkative members 
in information, academic achievement, and 
personality ratings. However, the coefficients 
are, in general, so low that information, 
academic achievement and personality ad- 
justment cannot be regarded as_ potent 
factors in determining the relative amount of 
talking a pupil will do. Rather, it must be 
assumed that other factors, including, no 
doubt, motives associated with unascertained 
personality traits, are most important. 


More detailed information on this matter 
was obtained in an earlier study. Needless to 
say, many different motives appeared to op- 
erate. In one class, for example, two boys 
who ranked near the top in amount of talk- 
ing were rivals, both in the classroom and on 
the playground. In the same class, the child 
who talked most was a relatively unpopular 
youngster whose aim seemed always to be to 
occupy a prominent place. There was one 
inveterate talker, in another class, who 
seemed to be trying, through participation in 
the class discussion, to compensate for his 
inability to participate effectively in the out- 
of-class play activities of his peers. Another 
child, likewise a very frequent contributor, 
made his remarks in a rather genial and 
friendly manner—a large number of his con- 
tributions were of an “echo” type, such as 
repeating, with a complimentary smile, a 
statement made by another pupil, or adding 
another point or illustration similar to one 
just submitted by a classmate, or commenting 
briefly and favorably about something said 
by another pupil. Again there were pupils 
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whose tenacity in re-asserting a statement of 
fact or opinion appeared to be in the nature 
of resistant behavior. There also were pupils 
who were silent but very able and who 
seemed to be content to let others keep up 
the flow of words. 


SUMMARY 


In this study observers in the classroom 
recorded the contributions made by children 
during recitations, discussions and other class 
activities. Records were also made of inter- 
actions between the teacher and pupils. 

The subjects in the study included the 
pupils enrolled in 8 activity and 8 control 
classes representing four pairs of schools. 
The classes represented the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th grades. 

Each class was observed during from three 
to four days. The observers kept records 
throughout the day except for intervals when 
the observer rested and occasions when the 
class left the room for field trips or for other 
activities. The amount of time spent in ac- 
tive observation in the various classrooms 
ranged from 250 to 478 minutes with a 
median of about 6% hours. 

The data were analyzed in terms of a 
lengthy list of categories that are described 
in detail in an earlier part of this report. In 
the classification a distinction was made be- 
tween contributions by pupils that were 
primarily of a recitational or formal question- 
and-answer variety and contributions of a 
more self-assertive, self-initiated or supple- 
mentary variety, including unsolicited state- 
ments of opinion, queries, criticisms, defense 
of own work or point of view, volunteered 
supplementary information, etc. 

In the analysis of reactions between the 
teacher and the pupils, a distinction was made 
between “neutral,” “positive” and “negative” 
remarks or gestures addressed by the teacher 
to the pupils. 

Steps that were taken to measure the re- 
liability of the technique that was used and 
of the data that were obtained are described 
in the main body of the report. 

The frequency of self-assertive or self- 
initiated pupil contributions was considerably 
higher both in relative and absolute terms in 
activity classes than in control classes. In 
the former group the ratio of “recitational” 
items to self-assertive or self-initiated items 
was 1.52 as contrasted with a corresponding 
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ratio of 3.63 in the case of the non-activity 
classes. This difference appeared not only 
when results were computed for all classes 
combined but also to varying degrees when 
comparisons were made between matched 
classes. The results indicate that in the activ- 
ity classes there was considerably less cate- 
chizing of a piece-meal question-and-answer 
type. 

In the activity classes there also were more 
interchanges between pupils by way of 
criticism and praise of one another’s work. 

Negative criticisms or other negative reac- 
tions directed toward fellow pupils were con- 
siderably more frequent than positive reac- 
tions directed toward fellow pupils were con- 
another, laudatory comments and the like. 

In both the activity and the control groups 
positive items from the teacher (explicit 
praise, commendation, and the like) occurred 
considerably less often than did negative 
items from the teacher (explicit reproof, 
reprimands, and the like). In the activity 
classes the total number of “negative” items 
was 1043 as contrasted with 203 positive 
items. In the control group the correspond- 
ing, respective, totals were 929 and 341. It 
appears that when a greater degree of free- 
dom prevails there are more numerous occa- 
sions on which the teacher feels called upon 
to correct or admonish individual pupils 
than is the case when the entire group spends 
relatively more time on a single project and 
can therefore be regimented as a group. 

There was considerably less equality of 
participation in connection with contributions 
of a self-initiated or self-assertive variety 
than in connection with recitational activities. 

In both activity and control classes the 
median values indicate that 9 percent of all 
recitational items were contributed by the 
most talkative pupil. As against this, a 
median of 1614 per cent of all self-initiated 
and self-assertive contributions was made by 
the most talkative pupil. 

In connection with recitational items, the 
median “most loquacious” child contributed 
as much’ as the cumulative contributions of 
the six least talkative children in the activity 
groups and the five least talkative children 
in the control groups. 

As against this, in connection with self- 
initiated and self-assertive contributions, the 
median values indicate that the “most lo- 
quacious” child in the activity groups con- 
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tributed as much as the cumulative contribu- 
tions of the 16 least talkative children. In 
the control classes the corresponding value 
was 13. 

In both the activity and the control groups 
the median percent of contributions made by 
pupils in the highest quartile (in terms of 
amount of talking) represented approximately 
two-thirds of all contributions made by the 
class as a whole. The findings just cited were 
borne out to varying degrees by the individual 
classes. 

Through the use of children’s scores on 
various tests of information and achievement, 
an inquiry was made into relationships be- 
tween the amount of talking children did in 
class and the amount of information they 
possessed in various areas. In general the 
correlations between frequency of comments 
of a self-initiated, self-assertive etc. variety 
and achievement in tests of ability to apply 
generalizations, of knowledge of current 
affairs, of working skills in the social studies, 
of achievement in various subject-matter 
skills (as measured by the Modern School 
Achievement tests) were positive but low. 

In the activity groups there was a positive 
relation (represented by a median coefficient 
of .37) between frequency of self-assertive, 
self-initiated contributions and knowledge 
of current affairs, and a median correlation 
of .36 between the frequency of such con- 
tributions and cumulative scores in tests of 
the Modern School Achievement battery. 

The other correlations, including correla- 
tions between frequency of contributions and 
scores on a personality test, ranged lower 
than this. 

The correlations between achievement and 
frequency of contributions tended to be 
slightly higher in the activity than in the con- 
trol groups. In both groups, however, it ap- 
pears that the extent of the child’s loquacity 
and his ability to get a hearing is primarily 
determined by factors other than knowledge 
and information such as was measured by the 
tests administered in this study. 


Discussion 


The findings in this study are consistent 
with the findings of ani earlier study which 
indicate that there is more equality of pupil 
participation when the circumstances involve 
a considerable amount of direction and con- 
trol by the teacher than in situations in 
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which pupils have more freedom and self- 
direction. 


These findings cannot be construed as a 
criticism of the activity program since the 
tendency on the part of a few children to 
preémpt a large proportion of the talk ap- 
pears also in the control classes. Rather, the 
findings emphasize a problem that arises in 
the management of class groups under almost 
any system of education. It is a problem that 
many teachers are aware of and have sought 
means to solve. 


It might, of course, be argued that it is 
no more than proper that children who are 
so disposed should be free to monopolize a 
large share of class discussion. As against 
this, however, certain propositions may be 
raised. Many factors seem to contribute to 
disproportions in amount of pupil participa- 
tion. There are pupils, for example, who par- 
ticipate little but who apparently would like 
to participate more. Some pupils, for ex- 
ample, are slower in taking advantage of an 
opening or shrink from interrupting others 
or hesitate to drown out the voice of another 
pupil who already is talking. On the other 
hand, there are youngsters who show no such 
compunctions. In individual cases it also ap- 
peared, from an earlier study, that extreme 
verbosity in the classroom situation was as- 
sociated with evidences of personality diffi- 
culties. It must also be said, however, that 
some individual children who seldom volun- 
teered to talk, or who spoke only briefly when 
they were given the floor, seemed to be con- 
tent to let other youngsters carry the burden 
of talk. 

Another point may be mentioned. One aim 
in connection with the “newer” procedures 
in education is to encourage pupils to join 
with the teacher in planning their work and 
in making decisions that affect the activities 
of the class. One of the difficulties in con- 
nection with this objective is to obtain 
genuine expressions of the interests of the 
group. What sometimes seems to happen is 
that “group decisions” which determine the 
choice of a given unit of work, or the proce- 
dures that will be followed in connection with 
a given project, actually do not reflect the 
sentiment of the group but are determined 
by a few children who happen to be very 
articulate, who establish priority for a cer- 
tain suggestion, or by sheer volume of talk 
prevail upon the class as a whole to adopt 
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their proposals. Needless to say, the same 
condition often prevails among adults: The 
most vocal adult at a business meeting or 
forum, who beats all others to the draw in 
making a motion or in nominating a candi- 
date for office, or in presenting a personal 
viewpoint, frequently brings about a decision 
which might not have been reached if all 
members of the group could have voiced 
their silent wishes in the matter. 

Although the present investigation does 
not include a systematic study of means by 
which this problem might be solved, the 
writer has been able to obtain some inci- 
dental bits of information from teachers in 
various situations. There are teachers who 
are very conscious of this situation and who 
make deliberate efforts to promote more 
equitable participation by means such as a 
policy of rotating the chairman or leader in 
class undertakings and in the work of com- 
mittees, by the procedure of being on the 
alert to give the least loquacious child a 
chance to be heard, and by a policy of en- 
couraging pupils themselves to discuss the 
problem and to take a hand in solving it. It 
is likely that a policy of utilizing discipline 
that arises from within the group itself could 
be applied considerably more than it is. 

At the other extreme, however, there are 
occasional teachers who condone the tendency 
of some children to preémpt or to govern 
class discussion on the theory that youngsters 
who are disposed to take command in this 
way may possibly be regarded as future lead- 
ers and should have a chance ‘to exercise their 
powers. 


If the pupils who are encouraged to make 
use of privileges of this sort also happen to 
be able, wise and sensitive to the wishes of 
the group as a whole, such a policy might 
perhaps be defended. It also has its dangers, 
however. For one thing it obviously is diffi- 
cult to detect potential leaders. The choice 
may be quite fortuitous. The child who 
happens to be somewhat forward or incon- 
siderate may win a commanding place when 
certain other less invasive children possess 
more actual or potential merit. 

The findings and observations reviewed 
above describe a state of affairs which pre- 
sents a problem in schools both of the con- 
ventional and of the newer type. The 
phenomena here described have implications 
both at the childhood and the adult level. As 
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far as the management of the elementary 
school program is concerned, these phenomena 
indicate the need for further study of 
improved ways of promoting democratic 
procedures. 
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and 
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This article reports certain further data 
on the effects of the “activity” program in 
the New York City public schools.* The 
character of the New York City experiment 
in curriculum revision has already been 
described in earlier publications’ and will not 
be elaborated here. It will suffice to say that 
‘in the experimental group an effort was made 
to organize learning around centers of pupil 
activity and interest, breaking away in some 
measure from the prescribed subject-matter 
curriculum. From the schools making this 
change, certain ones were selected and paired 
with control schools for study of a variety 
of outcomes. Previous publications include 
the results of several sorts of tests and 
observations. 

One type of data which was gathered ex- 
tensively during five semesters of the experi- 
ment was classroom observation of various 
categories of behavior. The procedure was for 
an observer to spend periods of a half-hour 
in the classroom, keeping watch over the 
whole class. Whenever the observer noticed 
an item of behavior which seemed to him to 
fall under one of seven defined categories 
(cooperative, critical, experimental, leader- 
ship, recitational, self-initiated, and negative 
work-spirit behaviors), he recorded a nota- 
tion in code on his record sheet. At other 
times, observers recorded in anecdotal form 
descriptions of items of behavior which they 
had observed. The coded observations yielded 
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data on the frequency of occurrence of these 
categories of behavior in experimental and 
control classes, and the anecdotal records 
made it possible to obtain in addition some 
estimate of the quality of the behavior items. 


In the observations described above, the 
observer was called upon to observe a whole 
class at one time. Though the observations 
may provide a fairly satisfactory over-all 
picture of the class as a whole, insofar as the 
categories under consideration are concerned, 
it seems likely that they give a very incom- 
plete picture of the whole range of activities 
of any one child. It seemed worthwhile, 
therefore, to supplement the observations of 
class units with observations of individual 
pupils. It is with these observations of 
individual pupils that this paper is concerned. 


These observations were carried out during 
the spring and winter semesters of 1940 in 4 
activity and 4 control schools. Each activity 
school was paired with a control school from 
the same neighborhood, in an effort to work 
with populations of comparable ethnic and 
socio-economic backgrounds. At the begin- 
ning of each semester, 4 pairs of classes were 
selected in each pair of schools (making a 
total of 16 pairs of classes), classes being 
matched according to grade and according 
to mental ability insofar as that was known. 
In each class, the observer selected 5 children 
(making a total of 80 activity children and 
80 control children) for observation. In order 
that the teacher might have as little oppor- 
tunity as possible to bias the results, she 
was not informed which children in her class 
were being observed. The number of children 
in each group finally included in the study 
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each semester was somewhat over 80 because 
of transfers and replacements. 


The children were selected after a period 
or two of general observation in the class- 
room. No definite rules for selection were 
established, but it was suggested that ob- 
servers select (a) children who were fairly 
typical of the class—neither outstandingly 
good nor outstandingly bad, neither out- 
standingly active in participation nor out- 
standingly passive, (b) children from differ- 
ent parts of the room, (c) children who were 
located where they could be observed readily 
and inconspicuously, (d) about equal num- 
bers of boys and girls. 

Data upon the 16 classes and 80-odd chil- 
dren in each group each semester are pre- 
sented in Tables I, II, and III. 

As far as grade in school is concerned, the 
activity and control groups are well equated. 
In terms of level of ability, however, it ap- 
pears that our matching has been less satis- 
factory. It was not possible to obtain test 
records for all children, and the gaps in our 
test data were concentrated in the slow con- 
trol classes, so that evidence concerning in- 
telligence is less perfect than we might wish. 


TABLE I 
GRADE GROUPS STUDIED 


Spring 1940 Winter 1940 
Activity Control Activity Control 
1 1 1 
eae 2 2 3 8 
Ee 3 1 1 1 
A 2 3 2 2 
2 2 2 2 
2 3 3 
aS 3 3 4 4 
2 2 
TABLE II 
CHARACTERIZATION OF GROUP BY SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES 
Spring 1940 Winter 1940 
Activity Control Activity Control 
Bright or 
bright 
average ___ 6 6 6 7 
Average____- 4 5 5 5 
Slow average 
or slow__-- 2 5 4 
Unspecified*_ 4 4 


* These groups represent a complete cross-sec- 
tion of each grade in one school in quite a poor dis- 
trict. They probably correspond most nearly to 
slow average in intellectual level. 
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An examination of Table III suggests, how- 
ever, that the control groups were slightly 
higher in mental ability, and varied rather 
more from class to class. Taking into account 
all the data on hand, it is estimated that the 
control classes averaged about 5 points 
higher in I. Q. This may handicap the 
activity groups slightly in certain comparisons. 


PROCEDURE 


In general, the procedure followed was to 
observe each individual pupil for a number 
of periods of five minutes each. A diary rec- 
ord was kept of the actions of the pupil dur- 
ing the five minutes. At first, the observations 
were quite exploratory, and the observers 
recorded whatever they saw, with little in- 
struction or guidance. As the study pro- 
gressed, after examination of the early records 
and discussions between the observers and 
Dr. Thorndike, the attention of observers 
was directed to certain features of the situa- 
tion of which they had been less aware be- 
fore and a more systematic watch was kept 
upon certain features of the situation which 
had not been so generally considered in the 
early reports. (For example, the responses 
of the teacher or of other children to the 
child, failures to respond on the part of the 
child, etc.) The median number of observa- 
tion periods for a single child was 25, and 
these were spread out over the semester. 

During the first semester, sample records 
were studied by Dr. Thorndike, and a set of 
categories was devised for classifying the 
items of behavior reported in the diary rec- 
ords. This set of categories went through 
several revisions. Each time it was revised, it 
was tried out by the observers on a sample 
of records, to see how well the recorded be- 
haviors fitted into the framework of catego- 
ries. Where difficulties were encountered, the 
set of categories was extended or revised to 
take care of them. Eventually a set of cate- 
gories was developed which seemed to cover 
fairly completely the behaviors reported in 
the diary records. During the second semester 
of the experiment, these categories were used 
by the observers in the classrooms, and the 
behavior of the child was recorded directly 
in the code number which designated that be- 
havior. The records for the first semester 
were translated into the set of behavior 
categories after the conclusion of the semester 
of observation. 
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TABLE III 
INTELLIGENCE TEST DATA 
Spring 1940 
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Type of Class N 
Bright or bright average________- 30 30 116 29 25 130 
(| ene 20 16 110 25 23 114 
Slow average or slow_-___--____-- 10 8 105 26 10 100 
20 19 101 
Winter 1940 
Activity Control 
Total N Mean Total N Mean 
N Tested 1. Q. N Tested I.Q 
Bright or bright average_________ 31 31 117 37 28 128 
See eee 27 27 114 26 20 110 
Slow average or slow___-_...-.-- 5 — 20 3 100 
20 105 


In making a statistical analysis of the rec- 
ords for a given child, each five minute period 
was taken as a unit of observation and the 
rater determined which categories of behavior 
had occurred for that child during that 
period. No account was taken of repetitions 
of the same behavior during a single period 
of duration of the behavior; it did not seem 
practical to do so. The record for a given 
period of observation consisted, at this point, 
of a list of the categories of behavior which 
had, in the first semester, been found in the 
diary record or, in the second semester, been 
recorded by the observer for that period. 

The reporting of behavior items or classifi- 
cation of the items in a diary record is 
necessarily somewhat subjective. It is apro- 
pos to ask at this time how well observers 
agreed in the categories of behavior which 
they saw in the same records. Data on this 
point were gotten by having all four observers 
categorize the behaviors from a sample of 
the records. It was then possible to determine 
the percent of agreement between pairs of 
individuals analysing the same records. If a 
category was reported as present in the diary 
of a particular five-minute behavior sample 
by both observers of a pair, an agreement 
was recorded. If it was reported as present 
by one but not reported by the other, a dis- 
agreement was recorded. The percent of 
agreement between two observers was deter- 
mined by the formula 

Agreements 
Agreements Disagreements 


Using this formula, the percent of agree- 
ment was determined for each pair of ob- 


servers. These percents are over-all values 
including all the different categories of be- 
havior. The percents are as follows: 


Percent 
Observers Agreement 


We see that, in general, agreement clusters 
around 50 percent. This is disappointingly 
low. An appearance of greater reliability 
could be gotten by using the formula 


2 Agreements 
2 < Agreements + Disagreements 


that has rather conventionally been used 
in reporting the reliability of observation 
studies.* The percent of agreement by this 
method, which is more directly comparable 
to the percent of agreement from other ob- 
servation studies, would be about 67. This 
still does not impress one as particularly 
high. 

In part the low agreement is due to a fine 


_ Subdivision of categories which makes minor 


disagreements possible. It was found, for 
example, that the average agreement for sev- 
eral sub-categories of recitation was 61%, 
while if these were combined into a single 
“recitation” category, the figure was raised 
to 73%. Similarly, several sub-categories of 
self-initiated activity gave an average agree- 

* Arrington, R. E. Interrelations in the Behavior of 
Teachers Colle Columbia Uriversity, ‘Buren at Publica: 
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ment of 16%, while a combined category 
yielded an agreement value of 21%. How- 
ever, it is clear that even the combined cate- 
gories do not yield a high percent of agree- 
ment, and this lack of reliability reduces the 
faith which we can have in the results from 
these observations. The results must be 
viewed as suggestive and supplementary 
rather than conclusive. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


We turn now to the comparison of the ac- 
tivity and control groups in the various cate- 
gories of behavior. In analysing the results, 
the first step was to obtain a score for each 
individual for each of the behavior cate- 
gories. This score was the percent of ob- 
servation periods in which that behavior oc- 
curred (according to the classification of be- 
havior items by the rater). For example, if 
a child’s record showed him to respond to di- 
rect teacher questioning in 5 out of 25 ob- 
servation periods, his score would be 20. 
After a score has’ been computed for each 
individual for a particular category, a fre- 
quency distribution of the scores can be made 
for the activity group and for the control 
group. From these frequency distributions it 
is possible to compute the mean and stand- 
ard deviation for each group. The standard 
error of the mean, standard error of the 
difference between activity and control 
means, and critical ratio are then determined. 
Reference to these critical ratios aids us in 
judging which differences are too large to be 
explained as chance fluctuations in samples 
drawn from the same universe. No standard 
errors or critical ratios are reported for cate- 
gories in which the average score is very 
small (less than 1.00). 

In Table IV are reported the activity and 
control group means and the difference be- 
tween them for each semester. Differences 
significant at the 5 percent level are marked 
with a single asterisk, and those significant 
at the one percent level with a double 
asterisk. 

An examination of Table IV shows a num- 
ber of differences which are so large that they 
could hardly have arisen by chance alone. In 
spite of this, however, there seems more of 
similarity than of difference in the pattern 
of behaviors in the two school situations. If, 
for example, we list the 10 most frequent be- 
haviors for the activity group and the con- 
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trol group for each semester, we find seven 
categories which appear in all four lists and 
two more which appear in three out of the 
four. Listening to teacher or other pupil, 
carrying out routine instructions, and fidget- 
ing are, in that order, the three behaviors 
most frequently reported in both groups. 
There are seven categories of behavior for 
which a difference as great as five in per- 
cent of periods showing the behavior is 
obtained for the average of the two semesters. 
These are: 


(1) Under general stimulus from the 
teacher, carrying out an individual 
activity of making or producing. 

(2) Initiating communication with others. 

(3) In response to a question asked the 
class by the teacher, volunteering and 
being permitted to respond. 

(4) As above, only not being permitted to 
respond. 

(5) Working as an individual studying an 
assigned exercise. 

(6) Observing or passively attending to 
teacher explanation, student recita- 
tion or report, question-answer, etc. 

(7) Carrying out mechanical detail of 
class routine. 


The first two occurred more frequently in 
the activity classes, and the last five more 
frequently in the control classes. Of 56 cate- 
gories, 30 showed differences in average fre- 
quency of occurrence of less than one per- 
cent, when results from the two semesters 
were combined. 

Now let us examine the results more in 
detail. We will consider each major category 
in turn. Our remarks here will generally be 
rather tentative, because most of the differ- 
ences are too small to be conclusive. 

The first category has to do with class 
recitation and discussion. It seems clear that 
there was much more teacher questioning and 
response thereto in the control group. The 
results for the control group show almost 
twice as high a score in the various sub- 
categories of teacher questioning. This is in 
agreement with earlier observation of the 
class group as a unit, which consistently 
showed more “recitational activity” in the 
control classes. At the same time, however, 
the amount of recitation in response to 
teacher question remains substantial in the 
activity group. 
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AVERAGE PERCENT OF PERIODS IN WHICH CERTAIN BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES APPEARED 


Spring 1940 
Average Average 
Activity Control 


Category 


I. Contribution to recitation or 
discussion involving part or all 


of class 
A. When question is asked him 
directly by teacher 
3. 86 6. 38 
(2) fails to respond________-- . 58 .97 
B. — question is asked class 
oup by teacher 
(1) vo — and is permitted 
4.02 10. 32 
(2) Volunteers, but not per- 
mitted to respond________- 14. 80 24. 40 
8) de does not volunteer to 
6.93 8. 67 
responds with class as a 
8. 46 5. 22 
(5) i insistent i in effort to 
C. When question is asked class 
orgroup by pupilchairman 
(1) volunteers andis permitted 
0.68 0.34 
(2) volunteers, but not per- 
mitted to respond_________ 1.82 1.28 
@)¢ not volunteer to 
2.67 0.86 
) Responds with class as a 
0.32 0.33 
(6) i insistent i in effort to 
0.79 0.88 
D. Spontaneously volunteers con- 
tribution to class 
(1) is permitted to make con- 
4.62 3.48 
(2) not permitted to make 
4.22 4.80 
E. —— prepared report to 
II. Working as an individual carry- 
ing out definitely assigned 
exercise 
15. 40 17.85 
(2) Test or exercise____.____- 21.04 22. 50 
(3) Production-writing, draw- 
(4) Singing orchoralreading.. 2.98 4,44 
(5) Physical activity 1.73 3.48 
III. Teacher-originated and ap- 
proved activity, but without 
specific and immediate direc- 
tion 
A. Participates actively with 
B, Carrying out activity by self 
(2) Test or exercise.._.______- 0.77 0.51 
Production... ........... .92 1. 82 


Diff. 


—2. 52** 
—0. 44 


—6. 30** 
—9. 62** 
—1.74 
—1. 76* 
—1.82* 


0.34 

0. 54 

Lae 
—0.01 
—0. 09 


1.14 
—0. 58 


0. 32 


—2.45 
—1. 46 


2. 98** 
—1. 46 
—1. 75** 


Winter 1940 
Average Average 
Activity Control Diff. 


5. 68 8.96 —3.28** 
117 26 —0.09 
9.36 18.12 3.96" 
12.24 23.15 —10.91** 
8.16 14.25 —6.09** 
2. 66 4.64 —1.98** 
3.02 5.84 —2.82** 
1.80 0.32 1.48 
1.25 2.08 —0.83* 
1.51 1.28 0.23 
0.09 0.00 09 
0.13 0. 45 —0. 32 
4.60 3. 81 0.79 
3.14 3.20 —0.06 
3.40 1.90 1. 50** 
8.02 26.71 —18.69** 
21.75 22.28 —0.53 
9.82 6.74 3. 08** 
4. 48 2. 92 1. 56* 
1.61 2.70  —1.09** 
7.28 2. 36 4. 92** 
8. 55 3.88 4. 67** 
6.36 3. 42 2.94** 
10. 94 4. 20 6.74** 


“4 
1.65 
—0.69 
0.26 
y 
5. 10** 
¢ : : 
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TABLE I[V—Continued 
AVERAGE PERCENT OF PERIODS IN WHICH CERTAIN BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES APPEARED 


Spring 1940 
Category Average Average 
Activity Control 
IV. Self-originated and directed 
activity 
A. Clearly related to present ac- 
tivity of class_......._..__ 4.08 2.61 
B. Not related to class activity 
but 4.05 3.86 
C. Clearly unacceptable to teach- 
er and class purpose_______ 5.73 5. 62 
D. Relation to work of class in- 
3.20 1.99 
E. Activity involves participa- 
tion with others___...___- 1.20 0.90 
F. Recipient of “‘outlaw”’ be- 
havior of another___.____- 0.47 0.37 
V. Observes or passively attends to 
some activity 
A. Audio-visual material _ 2.18 1.93 
B. Teacher explanation, student 
recitation or report, ques- 
tion-answer, etc.......__-- 59. 60 64.44 
C. Activity of small group or of 
individual 
(1) Legitimate activities _ 5.04 5.48 
“Outlaw” activities. _____ 2.42 1.17 
(8) Activities unspecified _-_-__- 6. 09 4.30 
VI. Cooperates in ing out 
mechanical detail ~ 
VII. Gives or receives cooperation 
A. Offers or gives help._.._..__- 12.75 9.99 
B. Refuses to give help, when re- 
8.18 4.84 
(1) Takes help without consent 
(a) Takes material or sup- 
(b) Observes and copies 
1. 22 0.49 
D. Help is offered to child observed 
(1) Accepted by him____.__-- 1.30 1.02 
(2) Rejected by him_-______-- 0.38 0.25 
VIII. Communicates with another 
pupil 
A. Initiates communication 34.09 15.72 
B. Receives or responds to com- 
me 8.20 6.52 
IX. Appears inactive and inatten- 
7.38 4. 56 
35. 33 36. 81 
XI. Displays feeling 
A. Expresses enjoyment, pleas- 
ure, or enthusiasm 17.25 16.98 
B. Expresses annoyance, dis- 


Diff. 


1.47 
0.19 
0.11 
1, 21* 
0.29 
0.10 


0.25 


—4, 84 


—0.44 
1. 25* 
1.79 


—6. 69* 


2.76 


0. 51 
3. 34** 


0.13 
0. 73 


0.28 
0.13 


18. 37** 
1.68 


2. 82** 
—1. 48 


0.27 
1. 84** 


Winter 1940 
Average Average 
Activity Control 

1.01 
6. 41 3.90 
4.12 3.26 
3.75 1.98 
0.25 0.00 
0.13 0.17 
3.30 1.98 
85. 10 92.24 
5.49 3. 58 
1.88 1.40 
4. 56 5. 82 
34.05 41.06 
11. 58 7.14 
0.05 0.05 
6.60 5.20 
0.33 0.13 
1.94 0.82 
2.16 1.76 
0.10 0.09 
28.30 18. 96 
11.86 6.92 
4.72 7.32 
23.05 29. 96 
16. 32 18.96 
1.64 1.04 
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Diff. 


0.16 
2.51** 
0.86 
1.77** 
0.25 
—0.04 
1. 32* 
—1.14 
1.91* 
0.48 
—1.26 
—T7.01** 
4.44** 
= 
1.58 
0.20 
1.12 
0.01 
9.34** 
4.94** 
—6.91* 
0.60 
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Category 


XII. Disciplines or is disciplined 
A. Reprimands other child, or 


TABLE IV—Continued 
AVERAGE PERCENT OF PERIODS IN WHICH CERTAIN BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES APPEARED 
Spring 1940 


Average Average 
Activity Control Diff. 
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Winter 1940 
Average Average 
Activity Control Diff. 


criticizes conduct _______.- 1.76 0. 56 1.20 0.40 0.21 0.19 
B. Is reprimanded 
(1) 3. 82 4.14 —0. 32 4.06 4. 62 —0. 56 
(2) by other child. _.____._-- 0.87 0.38 0.49 1.20 1.16 0.04 
XIII. Commends or is commended 
A. Approves action of other child 
0.78 0.43 0.35 0. 62 0.09 0.53 
B. Is approved 
(1) Dy 1. 20 2.45 —1.25** 2.60 2.78 —0.18 
(2) by another child________- 0.18 0.74 —0. 56 0. 67 0.39 0.28 


There was a somewhat higher frequency 
of discussion and questioning in which a 
pupil is the chairman in the case of the ac- 
tivity classes. However, this situation was re- 
ported quite infrequently even in these 
groups. There is some suggestion that the ac- 
tivity children responded less actively and 
enthusiastically to this situation when it oc- 
curred. In frequency of spontaneous contri- 
butions we find no significant differences. 
There is some evidence for more use of pre- 
pared pupil reports in the activity classes. 


Individual work upon a teacher-assigned 
task is frequently reported in both activity 
and control classes. Tests and exercises seem 
to be about equally common, but productive 
activities, such as preparing drawings, com- 
positions, craft work, etc., are observed more 
often in the activity groups. This is in accord 
with data upon semi-independent production 
presented further along in the table, and both 
of these find confirmation in the more fre- 
quent “experimental activity” reported in 
earlier studies of the class group as a whole. 
This difference in frequency of both imme- 
diately and remotely teacher-directed pro- 
ductive work appears as one of the fairly 
clear differences between our two groups. 
Especially in the winter semester, the control 
groups show more study on definite teacher- 
assigned tasks. This contrasts with partially 
self-directed study, which is reported more 
frequently in the activity classes. Twice as 
much group calisthenics and organized phy- 
sical activity is reported in the control group, 
suggesting, perhaps, the greater formality of 
that situation and the greater need for an 
authorized opportunity to relax. 


In the categories involving semi-self- 
initiated and self-initiated activities, greater 
frequencies are quite uniformly reported for 
the activity group but many of the differ- 
ences are small. Reliable differences are 
found for both semesters in semi-self-directed 
production, and for the winter semester in 
semi-self-directed group activity, individual 
study, individual test or exercise, and inde- 
pendent activity of an apparently acceptable 
or at least neutral character. The direction of 
the differences in these categories are in con- 
formity with classroom observations on the 
frequency of self-initiated activities in the 
two types of classes. 

It is clear that in both groups a great deal 
of time—with perhaps a little more in the 
control groups—is spent in following, with an 
unspecified degree of attention and interest, 
the activities of the teacher and/or other 
pupils. This is the most common category 
for both activity and control groups. Most 
of this watching and listening is directed 
toward legitimate school activities, but there 
is a suggestion that “outlaw” activities may 
be more frequently observed in activity 
groups. Another oft-recurring event, appear- 
ing again and again with both groups, is 
carrying out mechanical details of classroom 
routine—cleaning desks, passing paper, re- 
porting scores, etc., etc. The mechanics of 
running the class bulks quite large in the pic- 
ture in both groups, though the frequencies in 
the control group are higher. 

Cooperation appeared more frequently 
among the activity children, though most of 
the differences are not large. Interesting is 
the fact that these children appeared not 
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only more ready to give help but also more 
ready to solicit it (and even take it without 
asking). These differences are also in line 
with earlier evidence on cooperative activities 
obtained from observation of whole-class 
units. 

One of the most conspicuous differences 
between the two groups is in frequency of 
communication. The activity children appear 
to be much freer in communicating with their 
fellows. Apparently the situation in which 
they find themselves makes informal give and 
take among pupils a good deal more possible. 
This finding, together with much of the rest 
of the material which we are able to present 
here, provides more of a description than of 
a direct evaluation of the activity program. 

The data on inactivity and day-dreaming 
are inconsistent for the two semesters. Fidget- 
ing was reported often in both groups—per- 


haps a little more so in the control. The - 


standard for reporting fidgeting was quite 
low, so that the frequent occurrence of 
fidgeting should probably not be a matter of 
serious concern to us. 

With regard to display of feeling, it is in- 
teresting that pleasant, positive reactions 
greatly outnumber the negative ones in both 
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cases. However, we may note that expressions 
of annoyance and displeasure are somewhat 
more prevalent in the activity group than in 
the control. Whether frustrations ‘are more 
frequent in the former situation, or only more 
freely expressed, is not indicated in the data. 
During the spring semester, it appeared that 
the ratio of reprimands to approvals was 
higher in the activity than in the control 
classes, but this is not supported by data 
from the winter semester. 

In summary, there is a good deal of 
similarity in the frequency with which be- 
havior categories are reported in the activity 
and control classes. The control classes show 
a clear picture of more teacher question and 
pupil answer. They probably also involve 
more (1) assigned study (2) listening and 
watching the teacher and other pupils (3) 
routine of class management. The activity 
classes show (1) more student chairmanship, 
(2) more productive work in writing, art, 
etc., both directly and indirectly teacher 
sponsored, (3) a general picture of somewhat 
more semi-independent and independent ac- 
tivity, (4) more giving and taking of help, 
(5) more communication between pupils. 
Other differences are small or contradictory. 


- 
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OBSERVATIONS OF EXCURSIONS IN ACTIVITY 
AND CONTROL SCHOOLS 


RoBert L. THORNDIKE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


JouN J. Lortus 
Board of Education, New York City 
Public Schools 


and 
BERNARD GOLDMAN 


‘In the evaluation of the activity program 
in the New York City elementary schools,’ 
the data so far reported have been based 
upon either classroom observations or paper- 
and-pencil tests and questionnaires. It seemed 
likely that significant evidence concerning the 
outcomes of the program might be obtained 
if pupils could be observed in situations 
other than those arising within the limits of 
the classroom. The question has been raised 
as to whether the differences in classroom 
behavior reported in the earlier evaluation 
of the program may not reflect the temporary 
classroom situation rather than any more 
eneral and permanent changes in the pupils. 

e might ask, for example, whether the 
more frequent evidences of initiative shown 
by the activity pupils are limited to the class- 
room situation, or whether they represent 
gains which will also appear in out-of-class 
activities. Observation of trips to points out- 
side the school building seemed to provide 
one means for getting information upon this 
transfer.” 

At the time of this study (1940-41), a 
WPA project supplied personnel and made 
the arrangements for a large number of trips 
from schools to places of interest in and 
around New York City.® In the typical case, 
the trip was conducted by a WPA guide, 
with the teacher also present and playing 


1 For a discussion of the activity program and data on 
other aspects of the p m of evaluation the reader is 
directed to: A. T. Jersild, R. L. Thorndike, B. Goldman, 
and J. J. Loftus, “An Evaluation of Aspects of the oe 
— in the New York City a lementary Schoo! 

Exper. Educ., (1939) 166-20 


2 This study was conducted with A aid of workers of 
the Work Projects Administration oye Records 
Program District Office, Research Survey and Federal Data 
Section, Official Project No. 65-1-97-21 "WP 10 Sub. 1. 


®This service is under the direction of Mr. Orestes 
is gratefully 


La Polla, whose cooperation in this study 
acknowledged. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
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some part in the direction and conduct of the 
expedition. Parks, museums, business houses, 
historic sites, and other points of interest 
served as the goals of these excursions. The 
greater number of excursions took a full 
school day. 


The material to be reported here is based 
upon diary accounts of these trips and upon 
ratings of various aspects of behavior during 
the trip. The diary record was made by an 
observer, who accompanied the class on the 
expedition and made running notes of what 
happened. After a number of diary records 
had been made, these were examined by the 
directors of the study to see what form the 
analysis of the data might take. On the basis 
of this examination, several scales were pre- 
pared, to be used in rating different features 
of behavior. From that time on, the observ- 
ers kept diary records as before, but also 
rated the group upon the several scales. In 
the case of trips made before the rating 
scales had been prepared, ratings were sub- 
sequently made, based upon the diary 
records. 

In practice, it appeared that the trips were 
something less than ideal in providing a free 
non-school situation for observation. The 
children were accompanied by an adult 
guide and by the teacher, and were rarely 
out of sight of one or both of these adults. 
Concern for the safety of the children and 
for the comfort of the public with whom 
they came in contact gave rise to rather close 
supervision by those in charge of the group. 
It is the impression of the authors that for 
some groups at least more freedom and 
spontaneity was permitted in the classrooms 
than on the trips. Be that as it may, the trips 
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did provide an opportunity to observe chil- 
dren in a different situation from that of the 
classroom, even though that situation was 
not entirely free from the direction and 
control of the school. 

In evaluating the trip, the observer tried 
to rate (either directly at the time of the 
trip, or indirectly through the diary record) 
twelve features of trip behavior. It was not 
always possible to give a rating upon some of 
the scales, because the trip had provided no 
opportunity to observe the behavior in ques- 
tion. Several scales, for example, referred to 
behavior during the lunch period. If the trip 
did not include a lunch period (or if no men- 
tion of behavior during lunch was included in 
the diary record), obviously no rating of 
luncheon behavior was possible. The charac- 
teristics of the trip to be rated, on a scale 
from 1 to 9, were as follows: 


A. En route to and from the museum, park, 
etc. 

1. Rigidity of adult control. Amount of 
regimentation and direction by the teacher or 
guide, admonitions to stay in line, keep quiet, 
etc 


2. Social acceptability of behavior. Amount 
of behavior which would be deemed socially 
in that situation by a tolerant 
adult. 

3. Quality of contacts with the public. (In 
many cases, the observers reported “No evi- 
dence upon which to judge” for this scale, 
and so records are quite incomplete.) Extent 
to which behavior towards the public tends to 
leave generally negative and unpleasant 
impression. 


B. Seeing exhibits, hearing lecture, etc. (the 
instructional part of the trip.) 

1. Rigidity of imposed control. As above, 
except that the types of restraints may differ 
somewhat. 

2. Social acceptability of behavior. As 
above, except that the standard of judgment 
must be varied for different situations. 

3. Quality of interest and participation. 
Activeness of interest and its spread through 
the group. 

C. Lunch period. 

1. Social spontaneity. Amount of active so- 
cial interaction during the luncheon period. 

2. Acceptability of luncheon behavior. 
Amount of behavior of disruptive and disturb- 
ing character. 

3. Res ibility for clean-up. Amount of 
cooperation in cleaning up debris. 


D. Art or construction period. peta oc- 
curred for only a few groups. 
1. Quality of interest and = ipation. As 
in B3, taking account of the differences in the 
character of the situation. 


E. = period. (This, again, occurred for 
only a few groups.) 
1. Completeness of participation. Unanimity 
of active 
2. Level of good-will. Amount of dissension 
and conflict. 


In all, 41 trips from activity schools and 
77 trips from control schools were observed. 
As the assignments for observation were 
made on short notice and depended upon the 
trips which were available, it was not possible 
to make any systematic matching of control 
and activity groups. However, there is no 
reason to believe that there was any 
systematic bias introduced in favor of either 
the control or activity schools. Whatever 
differences appear in the constitution of the 
groups may well represent chance fluctuations 
in a fairly small sample of classes. 

Some information about the groups is 
available and this is assembled in Table I. 
The information is incomplete and sketchy, 
but it presents a picture of reasonable 
balance in grade, socio-economic status, and 
ability in the two populations. The most 


TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ACTIVITY AND CONTROL 
GROUPS OBSERVED ON OUT-OF-SCHOOL TRIPS 


Number of Classes 
Activity Control 


S, 
st 
ll 
d 
n 
g 
n 
it 
e 
A. Grade 
13 
g 25 
)- B. Racial group 
y 1 13 
Negro and 2 5 
26 
Unspecified (probably white) 23 33 
C. Socio-economic status 
43 
D. Intelligence 
8 14 
5 9 
41 
E. Median Class Size__...... 28.4 29.2 
F. Destination of trip 
33 
4 4 : 
3 12 
Downtown district......... 12 19. 
9 
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striking difference is in the proportion of 
Negro groups reported, there being 1 group 
in the 41 activity classes and 13 among the 
77 control classes. However, even when these 
Negro groups are included, the evidence 
which we have does not suggest that the con- 
trol groups have a large proportion of low 
intelligence or low socio-economic level. Re- 
sults are reported both for the total popula- 
tion and for the population excluding the 
Negro classes. The inclusion or exclusion of 
these groups makes only a small difference 
in the results. 

The essential data are the average rating 
for activity classes and for control classes on 
each of the scales which were described 
earlier. Tables II and III include, for each 
scale, the mean rating for activity and con- 
trol classes, the difference between the two 
means, the standard error of the difference, 
and the critical ratio. The number of classes 
for which ratings were available is reported 
for activity and control groups also. Table II 
includes the Negro classes, while Table III 
does not. In these tables some scales have 
been reversed, in order that each scale might 
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be expressed in terms of the “desirable” 
quality. The scales have been so arranged 
that 1 always represents the most desirable 
and 9g the least desirable behavior. “Desir- 
able” is interpreted as freedom from control, 
social acceptability, active interest, responsi- 
bility for clean-up, and a high level of so- 
cial participation. The difference column 
reports the control mean minus the activity 
mean, and when this is positive, the differ- 
ence is to be interpreted as favoring the 
control group. 

As we examine the results of Tables II and 
III, we see certain tendencies emerging so 
consistently that one would doubt whether 
they represent simply the vagaries of chance. 
Though rated as having somewhat more 
freedom from teachers’ control en route to 
the museum, park, or point of interest, the 
activity classes are reported as behaving 
somewhat more acceptably. The data with 
regard to public contacts were inconclusive, 
partly because no report was made on this 
in the case of many groups. However, a de- 
termination of the per cent of all the classes 
reported as having negative contacts with 


COMPARISON OF ACTIVITY AND CONTROL CLASSES IN RATING UPON TRIP BEHAVIORS 
(Total Groups) 


Activit 
A. —En route to and from the museum, 
park, etc. 
1. Freedom from adult control_.._.. 3° 


2. Social acceptability of behavior. 39 
8. Quality of contacts with the 
11 


B. ae exhibits, hearing lectures, 
etc 


1. Freedom from adult control____- 41 
2. Social acceptability of behavior. 41 
3. Quality of interest and participa- 


C. —Lunch period 
1. Social spontaneity__._._______- 35 


2. Acceptability of luncheon be- 


E. —Play period 
1. Completeness of icipation... 18 
2. Level of good-will. 12 


3. 83 75 5. 08 1.25 0. 41 3. 
2.20 75 3.05 0.85 0.30 2. 


2.11 75 2. 81 0.70 0.30 2.3 


- 56 
22 41 


Control S.D. Critical 
ean N Mean Diff.* Diff. Ratio 


4.04 75 5.25 1.21 0.39 3.1 
2.37 75 3. 56 1.19 0.37 3.2 


5. 55 37 5. 66 0.11 0.81 0.1 


oo 


60 3.68 0.78 0.45 hf 


60 3.21 0.65 0.49 
‘ 1. 58 0.61 


2.25 23 1.10 0.66 2 
2.92 18 2.17 —0.75 0.78 1.0 
3.33 18 3.25 —0.08 0.70 0.1 


* In each case, positive difference means better score, i. e., more desirable behavior, on the part of the 


activity group. 


| D 
A 
B 
C 
I 
| 
| 
2.90 
3. Responsibility forclean-up__... 18 3 -6 
a : D. —Art or construction period 
1. Quality of interest and participa- 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF ACTIVITY AND CONTROL CLASSES IN RATING UPON TRIP BEHAVIORS 
(Negro Groups Not Included) 


Activit 
N 


. —En route to and from the museum, 
rk, etc. 
dom from adult control 
Social acceptability of behavior - 
8. Quality of contacts with the 


1 


. —Seeing exhibits, hearing lectures, 
etc. 
. Freedom from adult control 
2 Social acceptability of behavior _ 
. ow of interest and participa- 


. —Lunch period 
1. Social spontaneity 
2. Acceptability of luncheon be- 
havior 
3. Responsibility for clean-up 


. —Art or construction period 
of interest and participa- 


4.05 
2.38 


5. 55 


3.85 
2.18 


2.10 


Ss. D. 
Diff. 


Critical 


Control 
N Ratio 


ean Mean 


5.19 
3. 57 
5.18 


5. 07 
3.14 


2.72 


2.94 


3.22 


2.25 


. —Play period 
i. of participation __- 
of good-wil 


13 
12 


2.92 
3. 33 


0.9 
0.0 


14 
14 


2.21 
3.36 


—0.71 
0.03 


0.81 
0.79 


* In each case, positive difference means better score, i. e., more desirable behavior, on the part of the 


activity group. 


the public (rated on the negative side of 
the neutral point of the scale) gives 12.5% 
for the activity and 30% for the control 
groups. 

At the trip destination (exhibit, lecture, 
etc.), the picture of less rigid control and 
more acceptable behavior in the activity 
groups was maintained. There is also some 
suggestion of a higher level of interest and 
participation in the activity groups. 

The differences in rating of luncheon be- 
havior were inconclusive, but such as they 
were they favored the activity classes. Too 
few classes were observed in either art or 
play situations to yield evidence of any 
significance. 

Any conclusions must be tempered by a 
realization of the limitations in the data 
upon which they are based. In this instance, 
one limitation is the small and possibly 
poorly-matched sample of classes, and an- 


other is the probability of low reliability and 
the possibility of bias in the ratings of the’ 
trips. Subject to these limitations, the ob- 
servations suggest that the activity program 
has produced certain gains in ability to main- 
tain self-discipline in these out-of-class situa- 
tions, and that possibly other gains in de- 
gree of interest and participation and in 
social responsibility also accrue. Certainly, 
these data give no support to a claim that 
the activity program leads to disorder and 
lack of self-control. The situations observed 
were still somewhat schoolish, and perhaps 
represented more familiar occurrences for 
the activity groups, but insofar as they 
carry observations beyond the classroom, 
they provide some support for the belief 
that the differences in classroom behavior | 
observed in earlier phases of the evaluation 
study are maintained in out-of-class situ- 
ations. 
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| 
A 
38 63 1.14 0.41 2.8 
38 63 1.19 0.88 8.1 
| = —0.37. 0.81 0.5 
B 
40 62 1.22 0.42 2.9 
40 62 | 0.92 0.31 3.0 
c 
18 36 «4.54 1.82 0.62 2.1 
8 22 3.13 0.88 0.65 1.4 
| E 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN IN TWO 
TYPES OF RURAL ENVIRONMENTS 


G. M. Worsois 


Child Welfare Research Station 


INTRODUCTION 


Although rural communities differ in many 
ways, there are two major patterns that may 
be distinguished. One type consists of a 
small, geometrically-determined unit in which 
people who happen to live within the con- 
fines of the surveyor’s lines are brought to- 
gether. They support ‘a small, one-room 
school which the child#en are expected to 
attend. The other community pattern brings 
together many families living in a geographi- 
cally- and socially-determined area and hav- 


ing closely related interests. We may call the 


first the one-room-school rural environment; 


the other the rural 
environment. 


In this study children in these two differ- 
ent kinds of rural-school environments are 
studied, with the purpose of finding out how 
the two types of communities affect the de- 
velopment of the children. One group at- 
tends a rural consolidated school with about 
twenty to twenty-five pupils per grade, and 
the other attends immediately adjacent one- 
room schools. Several factors should be con- 
stant for these two groups (such as cultural 
background, racial descent, etc.,) which 
would differ for groups more widely 
separated. 


There seems to be some evidence that the 
rural environment of the one-room schools 
provides inadequately for language develop- 
ment of the rural child as shown by Baldwin, 
Fillmore, and Hadley (1). The question of 
the present study is concerned with this prob- 
lem and may be stated: “How do children 
in ‘one-room-school environments’ compare 
in certain aspects of language development 
with children of the same age and the same 
general ability (as measured by the IQ) in 
the ‘consolidated-school environment?’ Three 
aspects which have been studied are reported 
below. 


*This study was directed at the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station img Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann. 


University of Iowa 
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Tue TEsTs 
Socio-Economic Concept Recognition Test 


Five words commonly used to designate 
socio-economic processes were selected (Cap- 
italism, Conscription, Inflation, National De- 
fense, and New Deal). Any five words might 
have been selected, but attempt was made 
to find words which were widely used to 
identify social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of current significance. It was purposed 
to find out how well the subjects could apply 
these words to situations they commonly 
represent. 

The “situations” were provided by pool- 
ing the written opinions of eighteen univer- 
sity students. These descriptions were in- 
tended to be the “common denominator” of 
various meanings so that intelligent and in- 
formed people would not greatly disagree in 
saying that the word was a proper “label” for 
the situation. Five competent, well-read 
judges with varying backgrounds agreed per- 
fectly that each of the resulting five situa- 
tions “belonged with” the word it was in- 
tended to describe, under conditions of the 
test. The task for the subjects then was to 
match the words with the situations. The 
subjects were the pupils in grades four and 
six of one consoiidated school and thirteen 
adjacent one-room schools. The score was 
simply the number of words matched with 
the situation to which it applied. 


Word Fluency Test 


A test of the use of words in a “creative” 
way was desired. The test devised required 
the fluent production of language symbols in 
response to incomplete situations. The sub- 
jects were allowed thirty seconds to write as 
many words as possible to complete each of 
forty-five such phrases as “through the door 
came a...,” “ice on the .. .,” “the distant 
beat of eh Preliminary testing showed 
that pupils for whom no time limits were 
given secured scores not significantly differ- 
ent from those secured by pupils who were 
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restricted to the time limit. The test was 
given to all pupils in grades three, four, and 
six of both rural groups. The reliability of 
the test as found by correlating odd-even 
items for grades three to six was r — .95 
+ .005. The score was simply the number of 
words produced in the 22.5 minutes of the 
test. 
Basic Language Skills Test 

This test is Part C of the Jowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. Again, the test 
was given to all pupils in grades three, four, 
and six of the one-room and consolidated 
school samples. The raw scores were changed 
to standard scores according to Tables 1 and 
2 of Supplement to Manual for Interpreta- 
tion: Norms for lowa Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills. 


THE RESULTS 
Socio-Economic Concept Recognition Test 

Subjects in the two groups were matched 
on the basis of chronological age and indi- 
vidual Stanford-Binet IQ. Twenty-five pairs 
resulted from this matching. Table 1 shows 
that in both age and IQ the differences are 
small and are not significant according to the 
t-test of Fisher. On the Socio-Economic Con- 
cept Recognition Test, however, the children 
in the consolidated school secured an average 
score of .64 higher than the average score of 
the one-room-school children. This difference 
is statistically significant at the two per cent 
level of confidence. 

These results show that the children of the 
one-room schools did not understand the 
meaning of the words (as shown by applying 
them to situations they commonly represent) 
as well as the children of the consolidated 
school. That is, the children in the one-room 
schools agree in this respect less well with 
people of such intelligence and knowledge as 
that of the judges. It is not safe to conclude 
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that the one-room-school children know less 
about the actual socio-economic processes the 
words designate, although research ditected 
toward this end may be suggested by these 
results. 


Word Fluency Test 

The pupils in the consolidated- and the 
one-room-school samples were equated on 
the basis of (1) chronological age and (2) 
Stanford-Binet IQ by the analysis of co- 
variance. All the subjects in both groups 
taking the test were thus included in the 
comparison. The means on the Word Fluency 
Test for the two groups can be seen in Table 
2. Those in the consolidated school gave on 
the average 25.94 more words than those in 
the one-room schools. This difference after 
allowance has been made for differences in IQ 
and age is statistically significant beyond the 
five per cent level of confidence according to 
Fisher’s F-test. 


Basic Language Skills Test 

Practically the same pupils were included 
in this sample as were included in the Word 
Fluency Test, the differences being due to 
absences on the days the tests were given. 
On this test the children in the consolidated- 
school environment secured a mean score of 
55-29 while those in the one-room schools 
had a mean score of 41.97 (Table 3). This 
represents a difference in grade placement of 
about a year and three months. When dif- 
ferences between the two groups in IQ and 
age have been allowed for by the analysis 
of co-variance, this difference in means is 
significant beyond the one per cent level of 
confidence according to the F-test. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The consistency with which the children 
in the one-room-school environment of this 
study appear inferior to children of equal IQ 
and age in the consolidated-school environ- 


TABLE 1 


Soc1o-EcoNoMiIc CONCEPT RECOGNITION SCORES FOR MATCHED SAMPLE OF CONSOLIDATED- 
AND ONE-ROOM-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


IQ 
M 


Cc 
Consolidated 102.96 14.42 
One-Room 2 108.12 15.21 
t-Test of Difference -17 
Level of Confidence__- 90 per 
cent 


C. A. Score 
N M Pa 
25 10.25 .98 


25 10.08 1.11 


. 22 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN ScoRES ON WoRD FLUENCY TEST COMPARING CONSOLIDATED- AND ONE-ROOM-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN BY ANALYSIS OF CO-VARIANCE, HOLDING AGE AND IQ CONSTANT 


Consolidated One-room Difference F-test L. C. 
OIE LEG 153.25 127. 31 25.94 4.17 5 per cent 
TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES ON BAsic LANGUAGE SKILLS TEST COMPARING CONSOLIDATED- AND ONE-ROOM- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN BY ANALYSIS OF CO-VARIANCE, HOLDING AGE AND IQ CONSTANT 


Consolidated One-room 


ment is convincing evidence that these re- 
sults were not anomalies. The environment 
of these one-room schools appears to be as- 
sociated with certain deficiencies in language 
development. 

The three tests reported in this paper are 
short and preliminary to more intensive 
study, but even in such a short-time samp- 
ling the indication seems to be clear that this 
is a differential aspect in the development of 
rural one-room- and consolidated-school chil- 
dren. Whether similar results will be found 
in other rural areas and in other aspects of 
language development remains an important 
problem. 
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